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LOCKE’S INFLUENCE ON MODERN THOUGHT. 


The second centenary of Locke’s death occurred October 
28, 1904. It was observed with commemorative exercises by 
several of our universities and learned societies. In these 
gatherings, men who differ as widely from one another as 
they do from Locke himself on philosophical and religious 
questions, paid him the tribute either of frank admiration or 
of honest criticism. That the teaching of the great English- 
man will thereby gain in actuality or that our judgments of 
him will undergo any serious modification, is not to be ex- 
pected. The significant thing is that after two hundred years 
during which not only the content but the very structure and 
foundation of human knowledge have been so closely scruti- 
nized and, by some thinkers, so rudely shaken, Locke’s in- 
fluence should be felt and acknowledged. This fact in itself 
is of sufficient importance to warrant a review of the condi- 
tions in which his philosophy was produced and of its 
bearings on modern thought. 


I, 


The political status of England in the seventeenth century 
was not favorable to the study of philosophy. The struggle 
for constitutional government had resulted in the Petition of 
Right which Parliament drew up in 1628, four years previous 
to the birth of Locke. The civil war of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, the doings of Cromwell and the Revolution of 
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1688, kept the nation in a ferment at home; while colonial 
expansion led to conflict abroad. The worst feature of all this 
strife was that it grew for the most part out of religious differ- 
ences. The Catholic Church suffered as a matter of course, 
especially in the days of the Protectorate. But Protestantism 
also, being consistently divided into various bodies, had its 
own troubles. One has only to recall such names as ‘‘ High 
Church,’’ ‘‘ Puritan,’’ ‘‘ Non-Conformist,’’ and ‘‘ Presby- 
terian ’’ in order to realize the impression that must have 
been created in thoughtful minds by the incessant quarrels 
of party with party and of each party with the State. 

Locke was drawn into this turmoil not so much by his own 
inclination as by the force of circumstances. His connection 
with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, afforded 
him indeed an opportunity to study at close range the political 
and religious situation, and seems to have suggested his 
‘¢ Treatises on Government ’’ as well as his ‘‘ Letters for 
Toleration.’’ But he paid for his experience and his loyalty 
to Shaftesbury by the loss of his studentship at Christ Church 
and by his exile, not altogether voluntary, on the Continent. 
Like Bacon and Hobbes he approached the questions of phi- 
losophy from the practical side, with a knowledge of men and 
affairs, which counted for more, in the final shaping of his 
thought, than what he had gotten from books and academic 
training. 

When Locke, in 1652, entered Oxford, the Chancellor of the 
University was Cromwell, and the Dean of Christ Church the 
Puritan divine, John Owen. Still, neither the political char- 
acter of the one nor the religious views of the other had 
wrought any radical change in the teaching of philosophy. 
Aristotle was still the master, and scholasticism the method. 
But it was not the scholasticism of the thirteenth century. 
It had no longer the breadth and the vigor which had charac- 
terized Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. Already in 
its decline, it was unable to resist the influences which were 
working its downfall. Its effect upon Locke was the more 
unfavorable because, as he seems to have cared little for the 
historical aspect of philosophy, he would naturally class all 
schoolmen in the same category, without taking the trouble to 
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inquire what scholasticism may have meant in its better days. 
He was not even aware that the basic principle of his own 
philosophy was explicitly stated in the ‘‘ Summa Theologica ”’ 
of St. Thomas. 

On the other hand, the more brilliant among his contem- 
poraries were reducing to practice what Bacon had taught in 
the Novum Organum. Boyle at Oxford and Newton at Cam- 
bridge were leaders in an intellectual revolution that par- 
alleled the upheavals in Church and State. The natural sci- 
ences were attracting students who had lost all relish for dry 
speculation. The universities were invaded by the new spirit; 
and Locke himself, as a student of medicine, turned eagerly 
from metaphysics to experimental research. 

The growth of the sciences was accelerated at this period 
by epoch-making discoveries in mathematics. Newton in 
England, Descartes in France and Leibniz in Germany fur- 
nished science those instruments of analysis and calculus 
which have since been used with such remarkable success in 
the study of nature and the exact formulation of physical 
laws. But those great thinkers were also the pioneers in 
modern philosophy. Descartes had died just a year before 
Locke entered Oxford; Leibniz was still a student at Leipzig 
when Locke began his political career. Spinoza, born in the 
same year as Locke, was polishing lenses in a village near 
the Hague, and meditating on those world-wide problems 
which the ‘‘ Ethics ’’ was intended to solve. Though Locke 
spent several years in France and Holland, he did not asso- 
ciate with the brilliant men who were then so deeply inter- 
ested, either as advocates or as critics, in the Cartesian phi- 
losophy. Descartes indeed had become for his contemporaries 
and successors what Peter the Lombard and later St. Thomas 
were for the medieval student—a source of inspiration. But 
the men who were thus inspired wandered far from the 
source. The dualism of Descartes was followed by the occa- 
sionalism of Geulincx and Malebranche, the monism of Spi- 
noza and the monad theory of Leibniz. Each of these systems 
grew out of the problems which Descartes had striven to solve 
and out of modifications which his fundamental concepts re- 
ceived at the hands of his critics. The influence of Descartes 
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is more evident in the work of those who attacked his phi- 
losophy than in the achievements of his loyal disciples. 
Locke, in a sense, went beyond them all by striking at the 
basis of the Cartesian theory of knowledge; but his own theory 
was in turn sharply criticised by his contemporaries and by 
those who came after him. The effects of the reaction are 
best seen in the idealism of Berkeley and the scepticism of 
Hume. Both found their starting-point in the teachings of 
Locke; but in developing his ideas they moved in opposite 
directions. Within fifty years, there appeared in the British 
Isles three systems of philosophy whose authors were natives, 
respectively, of England, Ireland and Scotland. All three 
attacked the same fundamental problem of human knowledge; 
each narrowed the range of our cognition; none arrived at a 
satisfactory solution. One thing, however, is sure: the net 
result of their teachings is fatal to metaphysical speculation. 


II. 

The Essay Concerning Human Understanding appeared in 
1690. The circumstances which led to its composition are set 
down by Locke in his Epistle to the Reader. ‘‘ Were it fit to 
trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I should tell thee 
that five or six friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing 
on a subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly 
at a stand, by the difficulties that rose on every side. After 
we had awhile puzzled ourselves, without coming any nearer 
a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came into 
my thoughts that we took a wrong course; and that before we 
set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary 
to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our under- 
standings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. This I pro- 
posed to the company, who all readily assented; and there- 
upon it was agreed that this should be our first inquiry. Some 
hasty and undigested thoughts, on a subject I had never before 
considered, which I set down against our next meeting, gave 
the first entrance into this Discourse; which having thus begun 
by chance, was continued by intreaty; written by incoherent 
parcels; and after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, 
as my humor, or occasions permitted; and at last, in a retire- 
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ment where an attendance on my health gave me leisure, it 
was brought into that order thou now seest it.’’ 

The importance of this statement lies in the fact that it 
formulates a problem which has ever since been fundamental 
in philosophy. In the words of Professor Fraser: ‘‘ Locke 
inaugurated the modern epistemological era, characteristic of 
philosophy in the eighteenth century which culminated in 
Kant. ...’’ The deliberate attempt to determine the origin, 
value and extent of human knowledge which was made in the 
Essay opened the way for what is now known as philosophical 
criticism. Whatever may be thought of Locke’s theory of 
knowledge, the method he introduced has become a permanent 
and indispensable possession of philosophy. Empiricism and 
rationalism, realism and idealism, the various forms of agnos- 
ticism and the eccentric views of subjectivism, are but so 
many results of the application of that method. 

In reading the Essay, one is impressed by what seems to 
be a confusion of two different, though allied, problems. We 
now distinguish quite clearly the scope of epistemology from 
that of psychology. The one asks: What is the value of our 
knowledge; the other, what is the nature and manner of devel- 
opment of our mental processes. How far does our thought 
correspond to objective reality? This is a question for epis- 
temology. How do we come to have any thought at all? The 
answer must be sought at the hands of psychology. Locke 
was in part aware of this distinction; for, in the introduction 
to the Essay he declares: ‘‘ This, therefore, being my purpose: 
to inquire into the original certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion and assent—I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to exam- 
ine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of our 
spirits or alterations of our bodies we come to have any sen- 
sation by our organs or any ideas in our understandings; and 
whether those ideas do, in their formation, any or all of them, 
depend on matter or no. These are speculations which, how- 
ever curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying out of 
my way in the design I am now upon.”’ 

This demarcation of the two fields occurs frequently in 
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the Essay; but, for all that, Locke’s inquiry is largely psycho- 
logical. His empiricism, in fact, obliges him not only to show 
that all knowledge is derived from experience but also to 
examine into the nature and origin of ideas; and since in this 
examination he is concerned only with the mental processes 
and not with the substance of mind, he is the pioneer of phe- 
nomenalism in psychology as he is of empiricism in epis- 
temology. 

His criticism of the Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas is 
vigorous and, for his own purposes, successful. Whether his 
argument reaches the position of Descartes or not is a point 
that may be passed over here. The interesting feature of the 
discussion is that Locke regarded his own position as some- 
thing quite new. He is evidently sincere when he follows his 
own thoughts in the search of truth, though they lead him 
‘out of the common road ’’ and away from ‘‘ established 
opinion.’’ But the path was well-worn. St. Thomas, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Aristotle, had taught quite clearly that 
there are no innate ideas. The very arguments he employs 
(Summa Theol. 1. Q. LX XXIV) are those which Locke repro- 
duces at greater length. Liven the metaphor taken from Aris- 
totle that the intellect is sicut tabula in qua nihil est scriptum, 
is easily recognized in Locke’s description of the mind as 
‘‘ white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas.”’’ 
And when he says that ‘‘ men barely by the use of their nat- 
ural faculties, may attain to all the knowledge they have, 
without the help of any innate impressions,’’ he is nearer than 
he suspects to the scholastic theory of knowledge. 

Where he does depart from the teaching of his medieval 
predecessors is in the limitation that he places upon our knowl- 
edge. The scholasties held that the qualities, properties and 
modes of activity which the mind perceives in the external 
object, are manifestations of its essential nature. They conse- 
quently maintained that this nature or substance, though not 
accessible to sense, could nevertheless be known by the intel- 
lect. And this conclusion they based on the principle that 
the essence or real being of a thing is the ultimate cause and 
source of its phenomena. 
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Locke indeed admits the reality of substance; it is attested, 
he says, by experience. But he denies that substance can be 
known; and this denial, as we shall presently see, refers to 
body and spirit alike. It is the beginning, in English phi- 
losophy, of that agnosticism which culminates in Spencer’s 
doctrine of the unknowable. It results from the attempt to 
isolate in thought that something which lies beneath appear- 
ances. Once the phenomena are brushed away, any inquiry 
as to the residual Ding an sich is of course useless. At best 
it can only lead to the further denial of the objective reality of 
substance and confine our thinking about it to the question 
regarding the origin and development of the substance-idea. 

Another step in the same direction is taken by Locke in his 
distinction of primary and secondary qualities. ‘‘ The ideas 
of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of them, and 
their patterns do really exist in the bodies themselves; but 
the ideas produced in us by these secondary qualities have 
no resemblance of them at all.’’ Secondary qualities, in a 
word—colors, tastes, odors and sounds—are just the effects 
produced in us by the bodies to which we ascribe them; while 
primary qualities—bulk, number, figure and motion—have an 
objective reality. This partitioning removes Locke’s theory 
from the standpoint of naive empiricism; but it also prepares 
the way for the other extreme of subjectivism. Berkeley, set- 
ting aside the distinction between primary and secondary qual- 
ities, took both back into the mind, and denied the reality of 
the material world apart from our perception. When Hume 
finally reduced substance and cause to mere ideas begotten by 
‘* custom,’’ there was left scarcely a vestige of the real exist- 
ence for which Locke had contended. 

The agnostic tendency which appears in his theory of 
knowledge did not affect Locke’s belief in a Supreme Being. 
On the contrary, he holds that ‘‘ it is as certain that there is 
a God, as that the opposite angles, made by the intersection 
of two straight lines, are equal.’’ And further, that the knowl- 
edge of a God is the most natural discovery of human reason. 
But he argues on this very ground that, the idea of God not 
being innate, no other idea can pretend to be innate. As to 
the idea itself, it is made up of the simple ideas we receive 
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from reflection: ‘‘ having from what we experiment in our- 
selves, got the ideas of existence and duration, of knowledge 
and power, of pleasure and happiness, and of several other 
qualities and powers which it is better to have than to be with- 
out; when we would frame an idea the most suitable we can 
to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of these with our 
idea of infinity ; and so putting them together make our complex 
idea of God.’’ This statement suggests a method of forming 
our conception of God, which, so far as it goes, is helpful; but 
it by no means equals, in accuracy or critical severity, the 
method which St. Thomas thought out and applied. Nor does 
Locke suspect how closely he is following Aquinas in denying 
that the idea of a most perfect being suffices to prove the ex- 
istence of God, and consequently in taking for the principle of 
his proof the saying of the Apostle ‘‘ that the invisible things 
of God are clearly seen from the creation of the world, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead.’’ But there is a lesson worth pondering in the 
words with which he closes his chapter on the knowledge of 
the existence of a God: ‘‘ If you do not understand the opera- 
tions of your own finite mind, that thinking thing within you, 
do not deem it strange that you can not comprehend the opera- 
tions of that eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all 
things, and whom the heaven of heavens can not contain.’’ 
This confession of our limitations is in keeping with the 
broader view on which his whole theory of knowledge rests 
and to which he so frequently returns when his inquiry reveals 
anew the imperfection of human knowledge. ‘‘ If we can find 
out how far the understanding can extend its view, how far it 
has faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it can 
only judge and guess, we may learn to content ourselves with 
what is attainable by us in this state. For, though the com- 
prehension of our understandings comes exceeding short of the 
vast extent of things, yet we shall have cause enough to mag- 
nify the bountiful Author of our being for that proportion and 
degree of knowledge he has bestowed on us, so far above all 
the rest of the inhabitants of this our mansion. Men have 
reason to be well satisfied with what God hath thought fit for 
them since he hath given them (as St. Peter says) . . . what- 
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soever is necessary for the conveniences of life and informa- 
tion of virtue; and has put within the reach of their discovery 
the comfortable provision for this life, and the way that leads 
to a better.’’ Here Locke plainly indicates that practical cri- 
terion which has ever since been kept in view by English phi- 
losophy. In substance he says: why fret over the shortcom- 
ings of our knowledge since what we can know is amply suffi- 
cient for our purposes as rational beings. Or again, in his 
own words: ‘‘ the candle that is set up in us shines bright 
enough for all our purposes . . . if we will disbelieve every- 
thing because we can not certainly know all things, we shall 
do muchwhat as wisely as he who would not use his legs, but 
sit still and perish because he had no wings to fly.’’ 


II. 


The connection between Locke’s epistemology and his psy- 
chology has already been pointed out. There remains now 
to show how he dealt with the facts of mental life and in what 
degree his teaching exerts an influence on the modern science 
of mind. 

It may be at once admitted that none of his writings could 
serve as a text-book of psychology in the schools of to-day. 
He does not discuss the special problems which at present 
engage psychological research, nor does he suggest those de- 
tails of method which the progress of physiology has made 
possible. But he lays down certain fundamental principles 
which are now tacitly assumed by many psychologists, and 
he draws on sources of information which we, with the varied 
channels of scientific knowledge at our disposal, are far from 
exhausting. 

The very scope of psychology as it is now understood, 
shows plainly enough Locke’s influence. He does not, it is 
true, admit that thinking is the essence of the soul, nor would 
he have defined mind as the aggregate of conscious states. 
He insists upon the distinction between the soul and its actions 
or operations, contrasting the intermittent character of thought 
with the permanence of the mind. ‘‘ We know certainly by 
experience that we sometimes think, and thence draw this 
infallible consequence, that there is something in us that has 
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a power to think; but whether that substance perpetually 
thinks or no, we can be no farther assured than experience 
informs us.’’ And the verdict of experience is negative, for 
‘‘ every drowsy nod shakes their doctrine who teach that the 
soul is always thinking.’’ 

But when we come to speak further of this soul-substance, 
‘‘ we talk like children who, being questioned what such a 
thing is, which they know not, readily give this satisfactory 
answer, that it is something; which in truth signifies no more, 
when so used either by children or men, but that they know 
not what; and that the thing they pretend to know and talk 
of is what they have no distinct idea of at all, and so are 
perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark.’’ ‘‘ The substance 
of spirit is unknown to us; and so is the substance of body 
equally unknown to us.’’ ‘‘ Our idea of substance is equally 
obscure or none at all in both; it is but a supposed I know 
not what, to support those ideas we call accidents.’’ From 
this point, evidently, epistemology has but a short road to the 
conclusion that our inner experience, being immediately given, 
does not require us to form the idea of substance as a support 
of mental states. And psychology, no longer vexed with the 
problem of an unknown substantial soul, can content itself 
with seeking the laws and connections of that which is known. 

This agnostic conclusion does not, however, prevent Locke 
from discussing at some length a problem which more than 
any other concerns the nature of mind. For if it be difficult 
or impossible to learn anything about the soul when sensation 
and reflection have enriched the mind with ideas, the inference 
would seem to be that the attempt to define its condition on 
first coming into existence, is worse than hopeless. Locke’s 
vigorous and successful attack upon the theory of innate ideas 
was a necessary prelude. to his theory of knowledge, but it 
also opens the way to a purely empirical psychology. So 
long as the psychologist could fall back upon innate ideas, his 
natural tendency would be to cut short the tedious work of 
analysis, and so increase the original capital of the mind as 
to leave but a narrow margin for experience. When, on the 
contrary, the senses are required to ‘‘ furnish the yet empty 
cabinet ’’ of mind, both the furniture and its arrangement 
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abound with problems which only patient research can solve. 
The older metaphysical psychology had handled these prob- 
lems in its own systematic fashion. The scholastics taught 
that the inner nature or essence of the soul could not be di- 
rectly known because it is never, as such, presented in con- 
sciousness. But they held that it reveals itself in its activities, 
and because these are not all of the same sort nor perpetually 
in operation, they referred each mode of activity to a special 
‘“ potentia ’’ or power. So they travelled back from object 
to action, from action to power, and from power to the essen- 
tial principle which energized through the various powers. 
From the influence of this traditional theory, Locke could 
not wholly free himself. He would not deny ‘‘ there are fac- 
ulties, both in the body and mind; they both of them have their 
powers of operating, else neither the one nor the other could 
operate.’’ He would not deny ‘‘ that those words and their 
like have their place in the common use of languages that have 
made them current. It looks like too much affectation wholly 
to lay them by; and philosophy itself, though it likes not a 
gaudy dress, yet when it appears in public, must have so much 
complacency as to be clothed in the ordinary fashion and lan- 
guage of the country, as far as it can consist with truth and 
perspicuity.’’ At the same time, he does not attach much im- 
portance to this way of talking. ‘‘ The introducing into dis- 
courses concerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a 
notion of their operating, has, I suppose, as little advanced 
our knowledge in that part of ourselves, as the great use and 
mention of the like invention of faculties in the operations 
of the body has helped us in the knowledge of physiec.’’ Nay 
more, such manner of speech, he suspects, ‘‘ has misled many 
into a confused notion of so many distinct agents in us, which 
had their several provinces and authorities, and did command, 
obey, and perform several actions, as so many distinct beings; 
which has been no small occasion of wrangling, obscurity and 
uncertainty in questions relating to them.’’ The faculties, 
in other words, from being the servants or instruments of the 
soul, had risen to the position of heads of departments. ‘‘ For 
it being asked, what it was that digested the meat in our 
stomachs? it was a ready and very satisfactory answer to say 
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that it was the digestive faculty. What was it that made any- 
thing come out of the body? the expulsive faculty. What 
moved? the motive faculty. And so in the mind the intellectual 
faculty, or the understanding, understood; and the elective 
faculty, or the will, willed or commanded.”’ 

But if these petty powers be dethroned—if they are no 
longer to play the réle of distinct agents—it follows that there 
is no such thing as mutual action or influence between them. 
‘The power of thinking operates not on the power of choos- 
ing, nor the power of choosing on the power of thinking; no 
more than the power of dancing operates on the power of 
singing, or the power of singing on the power of dancing; as 
any one, who reflects on it, will easily perceive . . . it is the 
mind that operates and exerts these powers; it is the man that 
does the action, it is the agent that has power, or is able to do.’’ 

This criticism, while it tolerates the use of the term ‘‘ facul- 
ties,’’ obviously strips the term of its original meaning, and 
suggests the question: What then is the function of a faculty, 
and what service can it render to the science of mind? Psy- 
chology has long since given its answer, though it has not 


entirely put off the tendency to make entities out of functions 
and permanent structures out of fleeting events. Still, when 
it says, officially at least, that ideas are not things but proc- 
esses, and that every process involves, to some extent, the 
various forms of mental activity, it only utters the meaning 
which Locke, for fear of seeming affected, would not fully 


express. 

What he did say, however, maps out, if only in a negative 
way, the field of psychological research. The substance of 
mind being unknown is evidently left out in the exterior dark- 
ness. Innate ideas rooted out, the virgin soil is prepared for 
experience; and, the faculty fences removed, the psychologist 
is free to make such divisions as he may see fit—or to make no 
divisions at all. 

Locke, it must be admitted, did not indicate the methods 
which should be employed in the study of mind. Yet the es- 
tablishment of his principal thesis exemplifies a procedure 
which has proved of great value in the hands of modern inves- 
tigators. The genetic method as now applied in psychology 
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owes its relative perfection to the progress that has been made 
in other sciences. But the principle which underlies it was 
clearly understood by Locke. Psychology tells us to-day: 
to understand the mind, you must understand its development, 
and Locke tells us: to ascertain the nature and value of knowl- 
edge, you must study its beginnings and its gradual modifica- 
tion through the course of experience. ‘‘ We are often igno- 
rant,’’ he says, ‘‘ for want of tracing those ideas which we have 
or may have; and for want of finding out those intermediate 
ideas which may show us what habitude of agreement or disa- 
greement they have one with another.’’ The argument 
against innate principles is based in part upon the observation 
of children’s minds; the origin of such processes as perception, 
discerning and retention is sought in the same source; and the 
analysis of complex ideas is carried back to the earliest mani- 
festations of thought. The essentials of genetic method could 
not be more clearly and concisely expressed than it is in these 
words from the Essay: ‘‘ Follow a child from its birth, and 
observe the alterations that time makes, and you shall find, as 
the mind by the senses comes more and more to be furnished 
with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, 
the more it has matter to think on. After some time it begins 
to know the objects, which, being most familiar with it, have 
made lasting impressions. Thus it comes by degrees to know 
the persons it daily converses with, and distinguish them from 
strangers; which are instances and effects of its coming to 
retain and distinguish the ideas the senses convey to it. And 
so we may observe how the mind, by degrees, improves in 
these and advances to the exercise of those other faculties of 
enlarging, compounding and abstracting its ideas, and of rea- 
soning about them, and reflecting upon all these.’’ 

To this ‘‘ historical plain method,’’ Locke adds, though less 
conspicuously, the comparative method, as where he denies to 
the lower animals the power of abstraction and comparison. 
Occasional references to the defects of idiots and madmen, 
show that he did not altogether overlook the evidence from 
pathology. But his chief contribution to psychological method 
is the careful analysis by which he reduces the more complex 
processes to ‘‘ those simple ideas which, being each in itself 
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uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform appear- 
ance or conception in the mind, and is not distinguishable into 
different ideas.’’ Out of such elements of experience are built 
up all our ideas of modes, substances and relations, of space, 
time and infinity, that seem the most remote from those orig- 
inals. ‘‘ If we trace the progress of our mind and with atten- 
tion observe how it repeats, adds together and unites its simple 
ideas received from sensation or reflection, it will lead us 
farther than at first perhaps we should have imagined. And 
I believe we shall find, if we warily observe the originals of 
our notions, that even the most abstruse ideas, how remote 
soever they may seem from sense, or from any operations of 
our own minds, are yet only such as the understanding frames 
to itself by repeating and joining together ideas, that it had 
either from objects of sense, or from its own operations about 
them; so that those even large and abstract ideas are derived 
from sensation or reflection, being no other than what the 
mind, by the ordinary use of its own faculties, employed about 
ideas received from objects of sense, or from the operations 
it observes in itself about them, may and does attain unto.”’’ 

What is lacking in this account of mental elaboration is the 
analysis of affective states. If we except the brief chapter, 
‘* desultory and superficial,’’ on Pleasure and Pain, Locke 
gives us no account of the emotions. In fact he expressly de- 
clares that he does not mean, even in that chapter, to give a 
discourse of the passions. The omission is intelligible enough 
if we keep in view only the main purpose of the Essay, and 
seek merely to show how the ideas we have of the passions are 
derived from sensation or reflection. But when Locke comes 
to discuss the activity of the will and its freedom, he goes 
beyond the analysis of their respective ideas and treats the 
problem from the psychological standpoint. His concern is 
to show, not merely what the sense of freedom is as a conscious 
process, but also the meaning of the statement that man or 
man’s will is free. When, therefore, he raises the question: 
What is it that determines the will? one might naturally expect 
some account of the feelings, so far at least as they influence 
volition. 
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Locke, however, reduces all emotional influences to the 
‘« uneasiness of desire ’’; and finds that ‘‘ the greatest present 
uneasiness is the spur to action that is constantly most felt, 
and for the most part determines the will in its choice of the 
next action.’’ It is true that he concedes to the will a power 
to suspend the execution and satisfaction of any of its desires— 
a power which he calls the ‘‘ hinge on which turns the liberty 
of intellectual beings ’’—and that he exhorts us to correct the 
‘‘ relish of our minds ”’ in view of a greater and more desir- 
able end. How far he thereby lays himself open to the charge 
of vacillation or inconsistency, is a question that need not de- 
tain us. It suffices to note that in his chapter on the ‘‘ Idea 
of Power ’’ Locke proposes, if he does not fully establish, 
that theory of psychological determinism which in our day 
is so widely accepted, either as a necessity of scientific thinking 
or because, as Locke himself suggests, it is the very improve- 
ment and benefit of freedom, the end and use of our liberty. 

Whatever may have been his theoretical conclusions regard- 
ing the will, he never loses sight of the practical relations of 
philosophy. Even in the Essay he declares: ‘‘ Our business 
here is not to know all things but those which concern our con- 
duct.’’ And having examined the nature of knowledge, he 
proceeds to formulate the rules that should guide us in the 
conduct of the understanding. Similarly, in the ‘‘ Thoughts 
concerning Education,’’ he brings his psychological principles 
to bear upon those practical issues which, in part at least, still 
engage our pedagogical interest. In this larger fashion, there- 
fore, he is the precursor of modern psychology, so far as this 
seeks, with or without the unanimous approval of psycholo- 
gists, to be of service in the work of education. 

Viewed, therefore, in its totality, both as speculative and 
applied, Locke’s doctrine marks a period of transition. And 
this in a twofold sense; it shifts the inquiry concerning mind 
from metaphysical grounds to the data of experience, and it 
begins to differentiate the problem of epistemology from that 
of psychology. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries, his teaching was a new 
way of ideas that strangely amused the world. In his own 


judgment, it was but a new history of an old thing. And we, 
CUB2 
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however we appreciate its value, may at any rate agree with 
its author’s attitude when he says in the Conduct of the Under- 
standing: ‘‘ That was once new to them—the men of former 
ages—which any one now receives with veneration for its 
antiquity, nor was it the worse for appearing as a novelty; and 
that which is now embraced for its newness will to posterity 
be old, but not thereby be less true or less genuine. There is 
no occasion, on this account, to oppose the ancients and the 
moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on either side. He 
that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of knowledge will 
gather what lights, and get what helps he can, from either of 
them, from whom they are best to be had, without adoring the 
errors, or rejecting the truths, which he may find mingled in 


them.’’ 
Epwarp A. Pac. 





HISTORY AND INSPIRATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. The conditions confronting Catholic biblical critics at 
the present time, are strongly suggestive of the state of affairs, 
which existed in the Church at the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third century, when Christianity and phi- 
losophy first came into direct contact. 

‘* The multitude are frightened,’’ writes Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘‘ at the Hellenic philosophy, as children are at masks, 
being afraid lest it lead them astray.’’! To the minds of the 
Christians of that time philosophy was, in a certain way, a 
heathen science, dangerous to Christianity. 

Pope Gregory [X expressed the views of many of his con- 
temporaries, when he wrote to St. Thomas, that we ought ‘‘ to 
confine ourselves to what was told us by the fathers; because 
faith has no merit if human reason affords arguments.’’? But 
in the days of Clement of Alexandria, those Christians, who 
regarded philosophical studies merely as a loss of time, and 
perhaps an indirect evidence of intellectual arrogance, were 
by no means the most violently opposed to the introduction of 
philosophical studies among the faithful. ‘‘ I am not obliv- 
ious,’’ says Clement, ‘‘ of what is babbled by some, who in 
their ignorance are frightened at every noise, and say that we 
ought to occupy ourselves with what is most necessary and 
what contains the faith; and that we should pass over what 
is beyond and superfluous . . . Others think, that philosophy 
was introduced into life by an evil influence, for the ruin of 
men, by an evil inventor.’’® 

A writer on philosophy, at that time, ‘‘ did not of course 








1“ Stromata,”’ VI, 10. The translations are taken from the American edition 
of the “ Ante-Nicene Fathers,” The Christian Literature Company, New York, 1893. 

2“Contenti terminis a patribus institutis ...quoniam fides non habet 
meritum cui humana ratio praebet experimentum,” Epistola ad theolog. Paris. 
1233. Denzinger, Enchir., n. 379. 

*“ Stromata,” I, 1. 
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imagine that any composition could be so fortunate as that no 
one would speak against it.’ There was ‘‘ great danger in 
divulging the secret of true philosophy to those whose delight 
it is unsparingly to speak against everything, not justly; and 
who shout forth all kinds of names and words, indecorously, 
deceiving themselves and beguiling those who adhere to 
them.’’? Because my work, says Clement, ‘‘ contains, as the 
exigencies of the case demand, the Hellenic opinions, I say thus 
much to those who are fond of finding fault.’’* 

These early Fathers were called on to demonstrate the very 
fact, that philosophy, although studied first by the heathen 
Greeks, was simply the search for truth, according to scientific 
methods. They had to show, that ‘‘ philosophy does not ruin 
life by being the originator of false practices and base deeds, 
although some have calumniated it,’’ and that it does not 
‘‘ drag us away from the faith, as if we were bewitched by 
some delusive art.’’** It was necessary for them to write 
books, in order to convince the Christians fhat philosophy was 
‘‘ the clear image of truth, a divine gift to the Greeks ’’;® 
‘* that philosophy was in a sense a work of Divine Provi- 
dence.’ But, in point of fact, Clement seems to have been 
quite satisfied, if he succeeded in convincing his contempora- 
ries, that ‘‘there is then in philosophy, though stolen as the fire 
by Prometheus, a slender spark capable of being fanned into 
flame, a trace of wisdom and an impulse from God.’ ‘‘ For 
it is the work of Divine wisdom and excellence and power, not 
only to do good, but especially to ensure that, what happens 
through the evils hatched by some, may come to a good and 
useful issue, and to use to advantage those things which appear 
to be evils.’’§ 

Christian philosophers were compelled moreover to protest 
that ‘‘ those can not condemn the Greeks, who have only a mere 
—— earner 
2“ Stromata,” I, 2. 

* Ibidem. 

‘ Ibidem. 

5 Tbidem. 

*** Stromata,” I, 1. 

TT, 17. 
® Tbidem. 
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hearsay knowledge of their opinions, and have not entered into 
a minute investigation of each department, in order to become 
acquainted with them.’’”! 

‘‘ Of course,’’ says Clement, ‘‘ the teaching, which is ac- 
cording to the Saviour, is complete in itself, and without defect, 
being ‘ the power and wisdom of God ’; and the Hellenic phi- 
losophy does not, by its approach, make the truth more pow- 
erful; but rendering powerless the assault of sophistry against 
it, and frustrating the treacherous plots laid against the truth, 
is said to be the proper ‘ fence and wall of the vineyard.’ ’” 

Between the human knowledge of that time and the Chris- 
tian religion, philosophy had to build a bridge. The Gospel, 
preached to the faithful, required a sound apologetic basis, 
reduced to a scientific system. And inasmuch as philosophy 
was the science of those days, Christian apologists were called 
on to show, that the teaching of Christianity agreed in all 
points with true philosophy. 

The one great difficulty, which the Fathers had to deal with, 
was, that all philosophical works were looked on with distrust 
by Christians. It took them a long time to realize, as Origen 
wrote to Gregory, ‘‘ that the children of Israel were com- 
manded to ask from their neighbours, and those who dwelt 
with them, vessels of silver and gold and raiment, in order 
that, by spoiling the Egyptians, they might have material for 
the preparation of the things which pertained to the service 
of God. For from the things which the children of Israel 
took from the Egyptians, the vessels in the holy of holies were 
made,—the ark with its lid, and the cherubim and the mercy- 
seat, and the golden coffer, where was the manna, the angels’ 
bread.’’® 

The philosophical works of the Fathers and medieval 
scholastics are a ‘‘ wall of the vineyard of Christ,’’ which 
could be built only by giants. But the avowed admirers of 
this gigantic wall of Christian apologetics, do not remember, 
as a rule, that, when laying the base or foundation course, 
‘‘ every one of the builders was girded with a sword about 
11, 2. 

*T, 20. 
*Letter of Origen to Gregory. 
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his loins.’’ ‘* With one of his hands he did the work, and with 
the other he held a sword ’’! to defend himself against those 
of his fellow-Christians, who professed to be vindicators of 
‘¢ tradition.”’ 

From being speculative, philosophy has become nowadays 
more positive. The main grounds of contention for modern 
scholars are the natural sciences, history and literature. At 
the present time mankind is living in quite a different intel- 
lectual world from that of Clement and St. Thomas. The wall 
built by the giants of the Middle Ages, will weather the storms 
of time; the men of the ‘‘ Dark Ages ’”’ used good mortar: but 
they did not and could not make a bridge between Christianity 
and modern science. 

This union must be effected by the work of Christian 
critics. Critical history is a new-born science; and it must 
be confessed that present day apologetics feels the need of 
sound critical studies, which the Fathers could not furnish. 
A great amount of new material has been discovered ; moreover 
history is studied according to new and truly scientific 
methods. Hence modern unbelief is very largely the work of 
historians, or at least of those who pretend to be such. They 
try to show that the history of the world is merely the result 
of natural evolution. 

Biblical criticism is of Catholie origin. But, as a matter 
of fact, the large majority of biblical scholars, who have 
worked in the ‘‘ quarries ”’ of criticism during the last fifty 
years, were non-Catholics. Until quite recently Catholic crities 
were very few. This fact explains sufficiently the distrust 
which many Catholics entertain for biblical criticism. Chris- 
tians ‘‘of little faith’’ do not understand that Greek philoso- 
phers and modern unbelievers alike, unconsciously carry on 
the work of the heathen Sidonians, who prepared the stones 
from which the temple of Jehova was built in the days of 
Solomon. But the history of all ages teaches us, that the work 
of the sons of Belial ‘‘ prepares the way for the truly royal 
teaching,’’ as Clement of Alexandria said of Greek philosophy. 
Or as Origen said, ‘‘ the things brought from Egypt, which 





11I Esdras, IV, 17, 18. 
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the Egyptians had not put to a proper use, are afterwards used 
for God’s service by the chosen people, guided by the wisdom 
of God.’” 

Materials more precious than our forefathers ever dreamt 
of, are to be found in the huge heaps of ore, which surround 
the entrance to the mines of modern science. During the last 
century unbelief has been striving to undermine the deepest 
foundations of Christianity: ‘‘the foundations of the moun- 
tains were troubled and were moved.’’ ‘‘But—as we read in 
Holy Writ—the just shall be delivered by knowledge.’’ His- 
tory has only to be freed from the slag of false philosophy in 
the furnace of true criticism. 

When biblical criticism first made its appearance, it was 
received with acclamation by the enemies of Christianity: but 
we are approaching the mountain-top from which Balaam 
blessed the chosen people whom he had been summoned to 
curse. The tide of religion in the modern world is no longer 
ebbing. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear ’’ hears already, from 
behind the dunes, the song of the returning waves. 

Truly scientific criticism can be nothing else than an 
apology for truth; and every apology for truth is, of course, 
an apology for Christianity itself. 


II. On the other hand, criticism has to be dealt with 
very cautiously. The lamp that illuminates may burn the 
house. ‘‘ The Sacred Scripture,’’ says Origen, ‘‘ is wont to 
represent as an evil the going down from the land of the chil- 
dren of Israel into Egypt, indicating that certain persons 
derive harm from sojourning among the Egyptians, that is to 
say, from meddling with the knowledge of the world. [Jero- 
boam,] so long as he was in the land of Israel, and had not 
tasted the bread of the Egyptians, made no idols. It was 
when he fled from the wise Solomon, and went down into 
Egypt, as it were flying from the wisdom of God, and was 
made a kinsman of Pharao, that he did this. Wherefore, 
although he did return to the land of Israel, he returned only 
to divide the people of God, and to make them say of the 
golden calf ‘ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 


‘Letter of Origen to Gregory. 
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up from the land of Egypt.’ And I may tell you from my 
experience, that not many take from Egypt only the useful, and 
go away and use it for the service of God; while [Jeroboam] 
has many brethren. These are they who, from their Greek 
studies, produce heretical notions and set them up, like the 
golden calf, in Bethel, which signifies ‘ God’s house.’ In these 
words also there seems to me an indication, that they have 
set up their own imaginations in the Scriptures, where the 
Word of God dwells, which is called a figure Bethel. The 
other idol, the Word says, was set up in Dan. Now the 
borders of Dan are the most extreme and nearest the borders 
of the Gentiles. Now some of the devices of these brethren 
of [Jeroboam,] as we call them, are also very near the borders 
of the Gentiles.’” 

We have quoted this long passage from Origen’s letter to 
Gregory, because it reveals so clearly the striking parallelism 
between the beginnings of philosophy in the early Christian 
Church and those of criticism nowadays. Origen, as we see, 
knew well the dangers to be feared from the study of phi- 
losophy. But let us not forget, that he wrote this beautiful 
letter to encourage and urge Gregory, his disciple, to give 
himself entirely to the study of philosophy and to ‘‘extract 
from the philosophy of the Greeks what may serve as a course 
of study or a preparation for Christianity.’’? 

It may be said with truth that the labors of so many 
faithful Christians have robbed criticism of much of that 
heathen appearance, which philosophy still had in the days 
of Clement and Origen. Catholics are beginning to see more 
clearly that criticism is nothing more than a scientific method 
of bringing forth ‘‘ the clear image of truth ’’ and is ‘‘a divine 
gift ’’ to mankind in more recent times. Some of them realize 
already that criticism is at the present time what philosophy 
was in the days of Clement: ‘‘a work of Divine Providence.”’ 
In a new world Christianity needed a new apologetic. 

The medieval theologians never studied history according 
to a critical, scientific method. Many of their “‘ traditions’ are 





‘Letter of Origen to Gregory.—Origen confounds in this passage Hadad, 
the Edomite, with Jeroboam. 
2 Tbidem. 
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borrowed from the Jews, without sufficient historical investiga- 
tion. Travellers in Europe are often shocked at seeing the mar- 
vellous beauty of Gothic cathedrals disfigured by shops and 
stores, which conceal the mighty walls. But has not the Cath- 
olic Church, the Church of Christ and his Apostles, been itself 
surrounded, in the course of time, by numerous small struc- 
tures which do not in any sense belong to the edifice itself? 
We shall never cease to admire the philosophical systems, on 
which medieval genius built the cathedrals of Christian science 
and scholastic theology; but from an historical point of view, 
we can not be blamed, if the work of ancient theologians some- 
times produces upon us the same impression, which travellers 
feel when they see the splendid medieval cathedrals hidden by 
mean and insignificant shops. 

The collapse of those buildings, put up by theologians— who, 
as we said, borrowed a great deal of their materials from the 
Jewish Talmud—by no means signifies the collapse of the Cath- 
olic Church! On the contrary, by pulling down these un- 
worthy structures, criticism will show the Church of Christ 
in the true outlines of its divine architecture. 

Sometimes the critic may perhaps shock those who are more 
pious than learned, or irritate the poetic, by pulling down the 
ivy which in the course of time has grown around the ogives 
of the sanctuary and the niches of the saints. But the ques- 
tions put to the apologists of the Catholic Church are not ques- 
tions of poetical taste. They have simply to find out the truth. 
‘‘ Let my barking critics listen,’’ says St. Jerome—another 
Father, who, when he wrote the Vulgate, was so bitterly at- 
tacked by the vindicators of a would-be tradition—‘‘ when I tell 
them, that my motive in toiling at this book was not to censure 
the ancient translation. . . . Let those who will, keep the old 
books with their gold and silver letters on purple skins, loads 
of writings rather than manuscripts, if only they will leave for 
me and mine, our poor pages and copies, which are less remark- 
able for beauty than for accuracy.’”! 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, the critic does not in any 
way impair the poetical beauty of the Catholic Church. There 





1 Preface to Job. 
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is an abundance of truly and strictly historical events, which 
show its divine origin and character. And legends born of the 
faith of many generations of Christians, do not by any means 
lose their poetical beauty, if we recognize that they are not 
history, but poetry. In history we see the golden dome of the 
Catholic Church gleaming and glittering in the sun-light of 
eternal truth. In the poetry of the semi-historical and relig- 
ious legends, left by the childlike medieval giants—who with 
the same hand, which made the Saracens tremble, wove at 
home little garlands and wreaths for the Virgin Mother and 
the holy patrons of their towns and villages—critics admire 
the divine beauty, which Christ, the divine author of so many 
wonderful but not historical parables, has lavished upon His 
Spouse, the Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, criticism has to be handled 
very cautiously. This is true especially with regard to ques- 
tions treating of the literary character of biblical history, 
where carefulness and prudence are imperiously required from 
those who know and realize, that the whole Bible is the Word 
of God. The historical value of the sacred narrative depends 
on its literary character, and many of the theological argu- 
ments, found in our text-books, presuppose the historical char- 
acter of the biblical passages from which they are drawn. 

We must not, however, fall into the opposite extreme. Pro- 
vided that we do not lose sight of the lighthouse on the rock 
of St. Peter, there is no reason why we should be afraid to 
set sail. There is no science in which some Catholics have 
not run aground. But the running aground of one or even 
several critics will never be a sufficient reason, why biblical crit- 
icism itself should be condemned: especially by theologians, 
in whose high seas the Church found it necessary to set up so 
many beacons, in order to warn Catholics against the innum- 
erable crags and cliffs of philosophical heresies. 

We know perfectly well that all questions dealing with the 
literary character of the biblical narratives have very far- 
reaching consequences. But, on the other hand, if Catholic 
scholarship is to keep abreast of the times and is to satisfy the 
requirements of the modern world, it is absolutely impossible 
to avoid these questions. 
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III. It is a foregone conclusion that the Catholic doctrine 
of the inerrancy of the Bible allows of no compromise what- 
soever. On this point a Catholic ought to be always very ex- 
plicit. It is impossible to admit a single error in the sacred 
writings, without either perverting the Catholic notion of in- 
spiration or making God himself the author of error. The 
whole Bible is inspired, in all its parts, in all its sentences, and 
even in its obiter dicta. Every affirmation of the Bible is 
unfailingly true.’ 

But every sentence of the Bible, of course, must needs be 
true only in that sense in which God and the inspired author 
wish it to be understood. We read, for instance, that, in the 
days of Noe, ‘‘ it repented God, that He had made man on 
the earth ’’ and that ‘‘ He was touched inwardly with sorrow 
of heart ’’ (Gen. VI, 6). This is evidently true only in an 
anthropomorphical sense. In a philosophical sense it is un- 
true. But it is clear that this philosophical sense was not 
intended by the sacred writer! And for this very simple rea- 
son such a text offers by no means any difficulty against the 
doctrine of inspiration. 

There is no error without a judgment or an affirmation; 
no judgment without the intention to judge. Hence it is 
manifest that we never can impute an error to the inspired 
author of a book, or charge his book with containing untruth, 
unless we take book, passages and sentences in the very sense 
in which they are affirmed by the writer. 


1In the last number of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Dec., 1904, 
pp. 250-266, Professor Rev. Leclair wrote an article on L’Erreur dans la Bible, 
in which he maintains that errors, in the strict sense of the word, are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the Bible. But the learned Jesuit, Father Prat, does 
not affirm too much, when he says: “Si Ja tradition Catholique n’est pas une 
chimére, si le consentement unanime des Péres n’est pas un vain mot, si la 
constance, la perpetuité et l’universalité d’une doctrine constituent une régle de 
foi, il n’est pas de dogme plus solidement établi que Vinerrance de )’Ecriture” 
(“La Bible et l’Histoire,” p. 45). “Le mot erreur”—Leclair writes—“est 
effrayant: quel blasphéme d’attribuer a l’Ecriture des erreurs: c’en est aussi un 
grand de lui attribuer des inexactitudes ou des vérités relatives” (p. 265). If 
we take “relative” in that sense which Leclair here attaches to this word, his 
remark is very just: understood according to our Catholic tradition, the divine 
authorship of a text is absolutely incompatible with the smallest inaccurate- 
ness of judgment on the part of its author. But we hope to show in these 
pages that, nevertheless, there is no opposition whatever between the Catholic 
doctrine on this point and the biblical texts themselves. 
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It stands to reason, furthermore, that an author, in order 
to make himself understood, must observe the rules of human 
speech and literary custom. But if he does, and if never- 
theless readers misunderstand the true sense, the readers them- 
selves, and not the author, are responsible for the error. In 
such a case there is no error in the writings, but only in the 
mind of the reader. 

In order to set forth the true sense intended and expressed 
by the sacred writer, it is not sufficient, as everybody knows, 
merely to examine the words and grammatical construction 
of single sentences. We must also consider the context; not 
only the immediate context, but at the same time—what theo- 
logians frequently seem to forget—the more remote context, 
that is to say, the literary character of the whole passage or 
even of the whole book. 

A narrative may be a parable or a midrash, it may be 
strictly historical, symbolical or merely poetical: everything 
depends on the kind of literature, chosen by the inspired 
author in addressing himself to his readers. 

Thus, what we ought to know first of all, is the intention 
of the writer. And inasmuch as we can not ask the ancient 
writer himself, we must examine his book, written according 
to the prevailing literary customs of his time. Consequently, 
the only way to know the intention of the author is to study 
the literary character of his writings. The same sentence, in 
an idealistic or symbolical passage, may have quite a different 
value and meaning from what it would have in a strictly his- 
torical work. Drawn from such a symbolical passage, theo- 
logical arguments, which presuppose its historical character, 
would lose at once what is apparently their most unshakable 
strength. For instance, the argument drawn from Genesis, 
to prove that Adam was created from the dust of the earth, 
and Eve from the rib of Adam, would have no value, if it 
could be proved that the sacred author did not intend to write 
history but merely to play upon the Hebrew words for ‘‘man’”’ 
and ‘‘woman’’—and to deliver, in this fictitious form, a moral 
doctrine. 

Sometimes the Bible states explicitly to what class of litera- 
ture a narrative belongs. In the Gospels, for instance, we 
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are told several times that some narratives are parables. In 
other cases the literary character is self-evident. It would 
e. g. be quite superfluous to say that Ezechiel’s description of 
Israel’s restoration in Canaan can not be understood in every 
instance in a strictly historical sense. But there are still other 
cases in which the literary character is by no means self-evi- 
dent. Critics, who by their studies live in the world of the 
ancient authors, will very often pass on biblical narratives a 
different judgment from that of theologians living in the world 
of Suarez or St. Thomas. Theologians are exposed to the 
danger of losing sight of the enormous difference between 
ancient history and the modern science of that name. Per- 
haps, as far as history is concerned, persons whose minds were 
never trained in scholastic studies, will even understand the 
intention of the authors of some biblical passages better than 
those learned men, who read and analyze and interpret the sen- 
tences of the Bible as they do the positive affirmations in the 
philosophical and scholastic works of our great Christian theo- 
logians. Biblical history is written, not in a scientific, but in 
a popular form. 

Nevertheless, as there is such an immense ocean of time 
between us and the world of the ancient Hebrew authors, and 
as the literary standards of ancient Semitic peoples are so 
entirely different from those of Western peoples in the twen- 
tieth century after Christ, it becomes every day more evident, 
how far Protestantism was mistaken in leaving the final inter- 
pretation of the Bible to the people themselves. Wherever 
the literary character of a biblical narrative is doubtful, criti- 
cism has to pass judgment. ‘‘ I have no doubt,’’ says Origen, 
speaking of the intention of the biblical author to write strict 
history, ‘‘ that an attentive reader will in numerous instances 
hesitate.’’! ‘‘ It is no easier,’’ says Mgr. Mignot, ‘‘ for a man 
who has made no special studies, to unravel a question of 
biblical criticism than it is for one who is neither a chemist, 





*“ De principiis,” lib. IV. n. 19. A recent writer seems to deny that Origen 
has any authority in biblical matters. The Fathers had quite a different idea 
of this great ancient scholar, especially St. Jerome. A man may be a good 
observer of facts, without interpreting them correctly. 
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a surgeon, a physician, nor an historian, to solve a problem of 
chemistry, anatomy, pathology or history.’’’ 


. IV. We can not expect from those theologians who con- 
tinue the work of the medixval scholastics, the solution of the 
great modern ‘‘ biblical question,’’ which has given rise to 
such heated discussion. This question must be settled by 
exegetes and critics. As the literary character of the sacred 
writings is the foundation of so many theological arguments, 
Catholic critics themselves ought, of course, to be thoroughly 
trained in the study of theology. But, as von Hummelauer 
points out in his recent exegetic treatise on inspiration: if in 
questions of morals, we appeal to moralists, in questions of 
canon law to canonists, it stands to reason that questions re- 
garding the literary and historical character of Holy Scripture 
ought to be referred first of all to the Catholic scripturists. 

Pope Leo urged the Catholic scripturists to study biblical 
history according to a truly critical method. If they act up 
to the full letter of this command, Catholic scripturists may 
expose themselves to various dangers, which menace them 
from many and different sides; but, no doubt, they will follow 
the example given by St. Jerome, who in his Preface to the four 
Gospels, which he addressed to Pope Damasus, writes: ‘‘ You 
urge me to revise the old Latin version. The labour is one of 
love, but at the same time both perilous and presumptuous; for 
in judging others I must be content to be judged by all; and 
how can I dare to change the language of the world in its 
hoary old age and carry it back to the early days of its infancy? 
Is there a man, learned or unlearned, who will not, when he 
takes this volume into his hand and perceives that what he 
reads does not suit his settled tastes, break out immediately 
into violent language, and call me a forger and a profane 
person for having the audacity to add anything to the ancient 
books, or to make any changes or corrections therein? Now 
there are two consoling reflections which enable me to bear 
the odium: in the first place, the command given by you who 
are the supreme bishop (Pope Damasus) ; and secondly, even 
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on the showing of those who revile, readings at variance with 
the early copies can not be right.’”! 

Leaving the reader to apply these words of St. Jerome to 
the modern Catholic critics, we approach the task of setting 
forth the true notion of biblical history, paying special regard 
to its inspired character. As a rule ‘‘General Introductions”’ 
to Holy Scripture, written by Catholics, do not give sufficient 
attention to some preliminary questions, which can not only 
be no longer neglected, but ought nowadays to be brought more 
and more into prominence. 


I. A Boox witHovut any Error.’ 


Ancient books naturally and necessarily bear traces and ves- 
tiges of the common opinions of their time, regarding either 
scientific or historical matters. 

This thesis may seem very simple. Truth is nearly always 
so. But this simple thesis has such far-reaching conse- 
quences, that, once rightly understood, it explains nearly all 
the difficulties, which some theologians find in the works of 
Catholic critics. There would be more harmony between critics 
and scholasties if both took as their starting-point this simple, 
undeniable fact. 

Because of its great importance, there is no reason why we 
should, on account of its simplicity, abstain from submitting 
it to a somewhat detailed psychological analysis. There are 
many theologians who do not seem to realize its far-reaching 
consequences. Nevertheless we are convinced, and we repeat, 
that if we agree on this, our starting-point, some of the most 
deplorable misunderstandings between critics and scholastics 
are bound to disappear. Would it not therefore be wise if, 
in future, critics more urgently drew the attention of theo- 
logians to the natural consequences of this fact, as plain as it 
is important? Agreement on a question depends very often 
on the way the question is put. 


* Preface to the four Gospels. 

In this chapter we hope to establish the soundness of the distinction 
already set forth and briefly explained in the articles we wrote, in “ Het Cen- 
tum,” against Professor Bolland’s “Oude gegevens uit het verre verleden der 
Kerk.” These articles, in a later reprint, form the “ Appendix” of Sloet, Bol- 
land’s Lichtkogels, Enschede, 1899. The readers may compare this chapter with 
Lagrange, La Methode Historique, Paris, 1903, pp. 95 & ff. 
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I. Let us, for instance, take an author of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who may have written a number of books on different 
subjects, and whom we shall suppose to be infallible, as author. 

Such an author will, of course, never affirm anything that is 
not true. Inerrancy excludes anything that in later centuries 
will prove false. Nevertheless, in his manner of speaking 
about the names of books, ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
history, natural sciences, ete., such an infallible author will 
frequently afford to critics arguments by which they will be 
able to demonstrate, that his books were written in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Why? Because in his manner of speaking about these 
things they recognize opinions of the thirteenth century. Each 
century has on a great many subjects its own characteristic 
opinions. These opinions are characteristic—mark it well— 
not of any one particular person, but of the whole century. 

The real ‘‘ subject ’’ of these opinions is thus not any par- 
ticular person, but the people of that time. For, when an 
ancient work is discovered, we can not prove by the presence 
of such characteristic opinions, that it was written by this or 
that particular author, but only that it belongs to a particular 
time, for instance, the thirteenth century. 

If these opinions are false, the century, that is to say, the 
generation of that century, is mistaken. But these errors do 
not affect at all the veracity of a man living and writing at that 
time, as long as he does not himself affirm them personally. 

We can not say that an author is personally guilty of error 
in his writing, that is, as author, if he relates such opinions 
without affirming, either explicitly or implicitly, that they are 
true; even if he does not know, that they are untrue. In 
many cases the author of a book who touches on subjects 
having no bearing on what he teaches, is simply the repre- 
sentative of his age. Can such a representative be blamed 
for the common errors of his age if he does not affirm them 
personally? Not any more than the representative of an 
absent witness, in a law-court, could be considered the real 
‘* subject ’’ of a testimony which he simply relates or trans- 
lates into another languge. 
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The only difference is that, as man, the author is of course 
himself part of his generation. But if he does not affirm these 
common opinions as author; if he does not affirm in writing, 
explicitly or implicitly, that they are true; if he does not guar- 
antee the truth of those opinions personally; that is to say, if 
he does not affirm them as a man distinguished from and 
speaking to the other members of his generation: the author, 
as such, can in no way be considered the subject of those 
errors, and the man, who writes, is their subject only in as far 
as he is the representative of his generation. 

Bossuet does not affirm any error if, in his Philosophy of 
History, he starts from a common opinion of his time, that the 
world had existed only four thousand years before Christ. 
Bossuet does not teach this to his readers. And none of his 
readers suppose that such was his intention. But both, author 
and reader, starting from this common opinion of their age, 
the former leads the latter to acknowledge that God himself, 
and God alone, is the Lord of the history of mankind and of 
nations. An author does not speak as author where he does 
not address himself to his readers. 


II. A brief examination of an article in the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas will serve to show, that this distinction 
between author and generation is by no means a subterfuge, 
but is rooted in the very nature of literature. 

Let us take, for instance, ITI, q. 44, a. 2. Here St. Thomas 
proves that there is no reason why Christ should have re- 
stricted his miracles to men and ‘‘ lower creatures,’’ and could 
not have extended them, e. g., to the sun. 

His argument is manifest. First he appeals to Holy Scrip- 
ture. In St. Luke we read that when our Lord died on the 
cross ‘‘ there was darkness all over the earth until the ninth 
hour. And the sun was darkened ’’ (23, 44). But in his argu- 
ment St. Thomas makes no use of this text and merely points 
out that, because the purpose of the miracles of Christ was to 
prove His divinity, such a miracle was even more ‘‘ in keeping 
with ’’ the aim of God than other miracles concerning crea- 
tures of a lower order. This argument from reason is illus- 


trated as follows: ‘‘ And this is what Dionysius says in his 
CUB3 
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letter to Polycarp: ‘ It is evident that nobody could interfere 
with the order and movement of celestial bodies, but He that 
moves all at his beck.’’’ The thesis which St. Thomas de- 
fends ‘‘ in corpore ’’ of this article, is therefore not that the 
darkening of the sun was a miracle, but merely that such a 
miracle would be perfectly ‘‘ in keeping with ’’ the aim of 
God. 

It would be difficult to find any fault in this teaching of St. 
Thomas. He does not affirm any error. Where he writes 
“* and this is what Dionysius says,’’ the sense intended by St. 
Thomas is: ‘‘ and this we read in the letter, which according 
to the common opinion of our time, was written by Dionysius.’’ 
The designation of his source by the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite is no personal affirmation of St. Thomas concern- 
ing the authorship of this letter and the book containing it, 
but belongs merely to the form of St. Thomas’ personal teach- 
ing. This form is drawn from the common opinion of his gen- 
eration. St. Thomas did not know his generation was mis- 
taken; but, as we shall afterwards see more clearly, he does 
not affirm this error personally, neither explicitly nor implicitly. 

Among the objections proposed by St. Thomas was this, 
that ‘‘ according to the motion of the celestial bodies, the 
courses of time are designated, as we read in Gen. 1, 14: ‘ Let 
there be lights made in the firmament of heaven to divide the 
day and the night, and let them be for signs, and for seasons 
and for days and years.’ Thus, then, the course of the heavenly 
bodies being changed, the distinction and order of time was 
changed. But we do not read that this was perceived by the 
astronomers who ‘ gaze at the stars and count the months,’ as 
is said by Isaias (47, 13). Therefore it seems to follow that 
through Christ no change was made with regard to the course 
of the heavenly bodies.’’ 

How does St. Thomas meet this objection? He points out 
‘‘ that through this miracle of Christ the order of time was 
not reversed.’’ 

‘* For according to some, the darkness or obscurity of the 
sun, which occurred at the time of the passion of Christ, was 
due to the fact that the sun’s rays were withdrawn, no change 
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being made as regards the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
Hence, St. Jerome says. . . . But Origen states that this hap- 
pened through the interposition of the clouds. .. .’’ 

St. Thomas gives these opinions of ‘‘ some ’’ for what they 
are worth. The great question was whether the miraculous 
darkness was confined to Jerusalem and Palestine. St. 
Thomas thought he knew an eye-witness of the event who 
observed it outside of Palestine. Therefore the explanations 
of St. Jerome and Origen, contending that this miracle could 
not be observed in other countries, seemed to him to be illusive. 

‘¢ But with regard to this we must rather believe Dionysius, 
who, an eye-witness, saw that this happened by the interpo- 
sition of the moon between us and the sun, for he says: ‘ We 
suddenly saw the moon approaching to the sun,’ living as they 
were in Egypt, as the author says in the same place: and he 
points out four miracles.’’ 

For each one of these four miracles St. Thomas quotes a 
text of Dionysius, and he shows that the facts related by 
Dionysius are indeed true miracles, starting from the then 
common knowledge of physical science. Thus, for instance, 

‘¢ The third miracle is that the natural eclipse always begins 
from the western part of the sun and proceeds in the direc- 
tion of the East: and this because the moon according to its 
proper motion, by which it is moved from the West to the East, 
is faster than the sun in its proper motion. And therefore 
the moon, coming from the West, reaches the sun and passes 
it, going toward the East. But then the moon already passed 
the sun and was separated from it by about half a circle, on the 
other side. Whence it must have returned to the East in the 
direction of the sun, and have reached it in the first place from 
the Eastern side, proceeding towards the West. And this is 
what Dionysius says: ‘ We also saw the eclipse beginning from 
the East and coming usque ad solarem terminum (because the 
whole sun was eclipsed) and afterwards returning.’ ”’ 

The difficulty that no other authors mention so stupendous 
a miracle is met by saying ‘‘ that the astronomers, who were 
living at that time in other parts of the world, did not pay 
attention to it and did not think of observing it, because it was 
not the time of a (natural) eclipse; they thought that the 
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obscurity was caused by some trouble or darkness of the air; 
but in Egypt, where clouds seldom appear on account of the 
clearness of the atmosphere, Dionysius and his companions 
were struck, so that they observed about the obscurity what 
we said before.”’ 

With regard to these passages of the Summa we observe 
first of all that St. Thomas may be mistaken in his personal 
teaching and affirm or teach his readers an error, concerning 
either the real nature of the event mentioned by St. Luke, or 
the scientific explanation of this event. This would be of 
course impossible in inspired writings. Even in the hypoth- 
esis that the affirmation should be contained in conclusions of 
mere argumenta ad hominem, all personal affirmations of the 
inspired authors themselves, speaking to their readers, must 
necessarily be true. 

Whether or not St. Thomas here positively teaches an 
error, preferring the authority of Dionysius to the authority 
of St. Jerome and Origen, is a question which for our purpose 
is of little importance. Some readers may hold that the real 
and indeed personal affirmation of St.Thomas is only this, that 
in judging of an event, the authority of an eye-witness is to 
be preferred. Must we say, therefore, that, because of this 
principle, St. Thomas makes himself responsible for all that 
is contained in the statement of Dionysius? Or does he only 
affirm that the grounds,! upon which one interpretation is 
founded, are stronger than those of the other? Does ‘‘ magis 
credendum ”’ signify a positive affirmation? 

Let us suppose that St. Thomas does indeed teach an error; 
which, as we said, would be impossible in the Bible. Of far 
more interest, however, is the fact that in these same passages 
we find several inaccuracies which certainly do not belong to 
St. Thomas personally, as author. 

St. Thomas shows clearly by his manner of using and 
speaking of the works ‘‘ of Dionysius ’’ the Areopagite—which 
at the present time we know to be apocryphal—that he admits, 
with regard to them, the opinions of his time. Nevertheless, 
that these works were written by Dionysius is by no means an 
error, which is affirmed or taught by St. Thomas in this article 
of the Summa. 


*The authenticity of the Works of Dionysius being supposed. 
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St. Thomas admits also, that Dionysius the Areopagite 
lived in Egypt; and that he saw there a miraculous eclipse of 
the sun on the day of our Lord’s death. But St. Thomas does 
not teach this. His contemporaries and he himself found 
this statement in the apocryphal books, which they believed to 
be authentic. The authenticity and the historical character of 
these works were admitted by everybody. St. Thomas has not 
the slightest idea of teaching this to his readers; nor do these 
so understand him. But author and readers are reasoning 
together and discussing another question, starting from this 
common opinion, about the truth or untruth of which no ques- 
tion was raised, nor answer was given. Thus then St. Thomas 
does not affirm as author, that is to say, does not teach his 
readers that Dionysius the Areopagite lived in Egypt; neither 
that these works are of a strictly historical character. 

St. Thomas admits the different facts quoted by Dionysius 
and builds upon these facts his arguments, proving that, ac- 
cording to the narrative of Dionysius, the event, mentioned 
by St. Luke, was indeed a great miracle and could be observed 
all over the world. But these arguments are built upon those 
facts. The facts belong to Dionysius the Areopagite, not to 
St. Thomas. He had a right to make use of them, because he 
and his generation considered them historical. The inten- 
tion of St. Thomas was not however to teach this at all. But 
author and readers had to start in their discussion from a 
certain amount of generally admitted truths and opinions, 
among which was e. g. the common opinion regarding the his- 
torical character of the ‘‘ Works of Dionysius.’’ As far as 
they belong to him personally, the arguments of St. Thomas 
are correct. The basis of his arguments was of course the 
common opinion, which held these works to be historical. But 
this basis was not the work of St. Thomas. The collapse of 
this basis in later times, therefore, does not mean that St. 
Thomas’ personal teaching to his generation was untrue; but 
what is untrue, is the teaching of his generation to succeeding 
generations, reading the works of St. Thomas and other repre- 
sentatives of this century. The arguments of St. Thomas, as 
author, addressing himself to his contemporaries, remain 
therefore true arguments. But they are called argumenta ad 
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hominem, because they are not arguments of such a kind as are 
absolutely true and valid at all times and for all generations. 

In the Bible also we find argumenta ad hominem; on this 
point all scholars nowadays agree. But, as we said, the con- 
clusions affirmed personally by the inspired author himself, 
must necessarily in every case be absolutely true, at all times. 

St. Thomas admits, moreover, the opinions of his time con- 
cerning physical and astronomical science. Basing his argu- 
ments upon the facts mentioned by Dionysius, and upon the 
common opinion that ‘‘ Dionysius ’’ was an eye-witness and a 
trustworthy historian, he proves the miraculous character of 
those facts; and this he does by making use of the common 
knowledge of natural science possessed by the:people of his 
time. But St. Thomas has no intention whatsoever to teach 
natural science; he starts from the scientific knowledge and 
opinions of his generation. The error is not in any personal 
affirmation by which he addresses himself to his contempor- 
aries, but in the opinions themselves, whose ‘‘ subject ’’ is 
again not the author, as such, but the generation, writing by its 
representative, St. Thomas. 

Of course, St. Thomas says explicitly, that Dionysius and 
his companions were in Egypt when ‘‘ the sun was dark- 
ened ’’; he says that they saw how this happened. Never- 
theless, he does not teach it. His personal affirmation is only 
that he reads so in a work which his generation held to be 
authentic and historical. He affirms of course implicitly the 
existence of this common opinion; but as regards its truth or 
untruth, there was again neither question raised, nor answer 
given. 

Many other similar examples might be quoted from this 
masterpiece of theological works. Whenever St. Thomas 
touches on history, literature, physical sciences, etc., which 
are not the object and do not belong to the sphere of the great 
philosopher and theologian—we are immediately confronted 
with the generation of his time and hear no longer the teaching 
of the Angelic Doctor himself. Merely making use of the 
knowledge of his time, St. Thomas simply becomes the repre- 
sentative of his backward generation. A few other instances 
may show us more clearly that, as a rule, it is very easy to dis- 
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tinguish those places, where St. Thomas does not speak as 
author, from those where he indeed addresses himself to his 
readers. 

Against the thesis (III, q. 46, a. 10) that Calvary, ‘‘a hill 
outside of Jerusalem,’’ was ‘‘ a proper place for the death of 
Christ,’’ this difficulty was urged: ‘‘ A remedy or medicine 
must correspond to the illness. But the passion of Christ was 
a medicine against the sin of Adam. Now then Adam was not 
buried at Jerusalem, but at Hebron: as is said in Josue 14, 15: 
‘The name of Hebron before was called Cariath-Arbe: Adam 
the greatest was laid there among the Eniacim.’ Hence it 
seems that Christ ought to have suffered at Hebron, and not 
at Jerusalem.”’ 

St. Thomas answers: ‘‘ We reply that Jerome says: ‘ some 
explained that the place of Calvary signifies where Adam is 
buried, and owes its name to the fact that the head of Adam 
was buried there. This interpretation may be pleasing to the 
ears of the people, but is nevertheless untrue. For outside of 
the city, without the gate, are places where the heads of the 
condemned are cut off; and these places received the name of 
Calvary. Hence Christ was crucified here, because, where the 
common place of the condemned had been, there had to be 
erected the standard of the passion. Adam was buried near 
Hebron and Arbe, as we read in the book of Jesu the son of 
Nave.’ It was indeed more fitting that Christ should be cruci- 
fied in the common place of the condemned than near the 
grave of Adam, in order that we might see that the cross of 
Christ was not only a remedy against the personal sin of 
Adam, but also against the sin of the whole world.’’ 

Adam was not buried near Hebron. In the book of Josue 
we read: ‘*‘ And the name of Hebron before was Kirjath-Arbe 
(Town of Arabia, who was) the greatest man (adam) among 
the Anakim.’’ In the Vulgate St. Jerome was influenced by 
a well known tradition or speculation of the Jews, which he 
relates in the text quoted by St. Thomas. Our English Cath- 
olic version ‘‘ Adam, the greatest among the Enicim, was 
buried there ’’ renders neither the Hebrew nor the Latin text. 
The Vulgate refers to Adam, the progenitor of mankind. 
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All scholars agree that the reading of the Vulgate is not 
a correct rendering of the original text. Nevertheless, St. 
Thomas follows the Vulgate. He admits, therefore, that 
Adam, our progenitor, was buried near Hebron. But his 
‘* opponent,’’ whose difficulty is quoted in the objection, admits 
and says the same. As far as the question raised in the 
Summa is concerned, both start from this common opinion. 
St. Thomas affirms and explains only, that, although Adam 
was buried near Hebron, according to the common opinion of 
his time, yet Calvary was ‘‘ a convenient place ’’ for the death 
of Christ. 

Especially in the interpretation of those ‘‘ speculations ”’ 
about what is or should be ‘‘ convenient,’’ we ought to be very 
cautious and must not assert too readily positive affirmations 
of the medizxval theologians. 

In several places, however, St..Thomas relates the common 
errors of his age in such a way, that they become errors per- 
sonal to himself, as author; because he affirms them. 

We would of course merely show our own ignorance, if we 
should blame this genius of the Middle Ages for the fact that 
his generation, and he himself, did not know more about an- 
cient history and natural sciences. As every individual, so 
mankind at large develops its faculties in the course of time. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that St. Thomas himself affirms an 
untruth, and that his book teaches an error, if he himself 
affirms personally, that is, as author, a common opinion which 
is false. 

So we read, for instance, an incorrect answer of St. Thomas 
to this objection: ‘‘ It would seem that celestial bodies can 
influence the very demons. For in certain phases of the moon 
the demons torment some men, who are therefore called 
lunatics. Thus the demons are subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies ’’ (I, q. 115, a. 5). 

The Angelic Doctor replies by saying that ‘‘ the fact that 
demons torment men in certain phases of the moon, happens 
because of two things. In the first place, because they (the 
demons) intend to defame in such a way the creature of God, 
that is the moon, as Jerome and Chrysostom say. Secondly, 
since they can not do anything except by means of natural 
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forces, they study the fitness of bodies for the purposes which 
they intend. But it is manifest that the brain is the most 
fluid (‘‘ humidissimum ’’) of all the parts of the body, as 
Aristotle says (De Somn. et vig. Cap. 5 post med.), and there- 
fore especially subject to the influence of the moon, which of 
its nature affects liquids. But the animal or sensitive forces 
have their seat in the brain: and therefore the demons trouble 
men’s imaginations according to the changes of the moon, 
since they perceive the brain to be liable to it.’’ 

Here the personal teaching of Thomas is evidently the 
very affirmation of the common opinion, which we may suppose 
to be false. 

The same can be said of what St. Thomas writes a few 
lines further: ‘‘We answer, that, as Augustine says: ‘Demons 
are attracted by different kinds of stones, herbs, logs, animals, 
songs and rites, not as animals by food, but as spirits by 
signs ’; in so far as these are offered to them as a sign of 
divine honour, for which they are eager.’’ 

In those instances St. Thomas not only makes use of the 
common opinions of his time, and builds his own arguments 
and affirmations upon them, but he affirms them himself as 
author. 

In some other instances it may be doubtful whether St. 
Thomas either affirms or merely relates the common opinion 
of his generation. So, for instance, where he says that is 
it ‘‘ credible’ that also in other parts of the world, not 
only in the Orient, some events happened which were ‘‘ signs ”’ 
of the birth of Christ: ‘‘ as at Rome oi] flowed and in Spain 
three suns appeared, which gradually merged into one (Kuse- 
bius in Chron. et Innocentius JIT, sermone de Nativitate ).’* 
ITT, q. 36, a. 3, ad 3. 

Here St. Thomas says that those miracies occurred at Rome 
and in Spain. But if we remember the way in which history 
was written in earlier days (see further), it is by no means 
evident that St. Thomas intende® to affirm personally and 
positively the historical truth of those facts. He may have 
merely intended to quote or relate what he found in his sources. 
Perhaps he intended simpy to affirm that it was possible or 
likely ; which seems to br; the true meaning of ‘‘ credibile.’’ 
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III. So much for St. Thomas. After this it will be easy to 
convince my readers of the absolute impossibility of writing 
a number of books, dealing indirectly with several kinds of 
science, without making any use of the common opinions of the 
time, and without taking them sometimes simply for what they 
are worth. 

It is of course impossible for any one man, at any one time, 
to teach mankind all the natural truths which will be known 
in later centuries. 

But the consequence of this impossibility is as important 
as it is simple. If an author of the first century after Christ 
had indicated writings whose literary origin was studied and 
discovered afterwards, by names other than those used by his 
contemporaries; if in his book the earth was spoken of as a 
sphere; if in referring to the history of Babylonia and Egypt, 
the author did not use the knowledge of his time, but started 
from data which have been revealed to us, in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, by the study of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and hieroglyphics; if, when touching indirectly on ques- 
tions of astronomy and physical science, the author had spoken, 
not as a man of his own generation, but as a student of Laplace; 
if he could have written such a work in the first ecentury—his 
book would have been in many respects unintelligible to the 
author’s contemporaries, and would necessarily in some regards 
have been considered foolish or absurd. If the Apostles could 
have written such a book, nothing would have kept the people 
away from the teachings of the Gospel more than this. 

God, who inspired the sacred books, did not prepare men to 
read these books, by revealing to them all historical and scien- 
tific truths! 

It is therefore easy to understand that even an infallible 
author could by no means write a book which touched indi- 
rectly on innumerable questions of various kinds, and which 
should contain nothing but absolute truth, recognizable in 
every century—even in the forms wherein the affirmations of 
the author are embedded, and in the manner in which all things 
are spoken of. 

God himself could not write such a book. Why? Because 
such a book evidently implies a contradiction. What is re- 
cognizable as true and held to be such nowadays, was in 
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many cases ridiculed some centuries ago. What we ourselves 
laugh at in the twentieth century, was in former centuries fre- 
quently regarded as true. Therefore a book can not touch 
upon all kinds of questions and still correspond to the know!l- 
edge of all centuries. At least it can not correspond to it in 
such a way that not only the author’s personal affirmations, 
but even their forms—which have to be borrowed from the 
world in which the author lives and from the knowledge of 
his generation—should coincide with the knowledge of all gen- 
erations and each of them. 

A painter can not paint in the air, he needs canvas and a 
frame. An author can not write on nothing; his canvas is the 
knowledge of his time; his frame is made up of a great num- 
ber of universally admitted truths and opinions, which, of 
course, it is impossible to use and to start from without ever 
mentioning them. 

The author of an historical book can not begin with the first 
principles of philosophy, and, after having demonstrated their 
truth, continue his demonstration along the whole line of the 
philosophical and scientific opinions of his time . . . before 
commencing to treat of his own subject! His starting-point 
is the mass of opinions generally admitted by his generation; 
it is the knowledge of his time. 

We do not contend that it is absolutely impossible for a 
cautious author to avoid untruth! We do not say that it is 
impossible for an author, to restrain from affirming and making 
himself personally responsible for the truth of the generally 
admitted opinions from which he draws! In an inspired book 
this goes without saying. But it is absolutely impossible that 
any generation, which did not enjoy a special revelation or 
inspiration, should have entertained no opinions which will 
afterwards prove to be untrue. And it is for this reason that 
a book, dealing at least indirectly with a wide range of subjects, 
can not avoid reflecting some errors. The passages quoted 
from St. Thomas show sufficiently, that the writer of a book 
not only makes personal affirmations, but that, as member and 
mouth-piece of his generation, he also gives expression to many 
opinions, of which his generation is the subject, and from 
which he himself, as author, starts. This distinction has to 
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be made in the analysis of any book. ‘‘ Tell me, sharpest of 
disputants,’’ says St. Jerome, ‘‘ which is greater, to hang the 
vast weight‘of the earth on nothing, and to balance it on the 
changing surface of the waves, or that God should pass through 
a closed door?’’! Nobody will contend that here St. Jerome 
himself affirms an error! 

We acknowledge evidently that common opinions, com- 
mitted to writing, contain implicitly an affirmation. This 
afirmation is furthermore twofold, and has a_ twofold 
** subject.’’ 

The subject of the affirmation, which is contained in the 
‘cominion opinions themselves, is the generation of the time. 
The subject of the affirmation, which is implied in the writing 
of these opinions, is the author. 

The only question is, what does the author affirm. by writing 
them? 

We shall see, that, especially in compilations of elden times, 
this does not necessarily mean that the author makes himself 
responsible for the scientific or historical truth of every detail. 
But we are dealing here with any book, written at any time; 
the only condition is that, in the passages in question, the 
authors do not address themselves to their readers, but simply 
mention some common opinions, or make use of those common 
opinions, which are their starting-point. In those cases the 
common opinions are what we called canvas and frame of the 
picture painted by the author himself. This being supposed, 
we contend, that by the simple fact of committing these opin- 
ions to writing, the authors never affirm more than that they 
do not know whether these opinions are true or false. But 
even this affirmation is not necessarily and per se implied. 
For, argumenta ad hominem have been always lawful. We 
ean know the personal opinion or judgment of the man who 
makes use of these common opinions, only by examining the 
whole context, and, if possible, by comparing several passages 
or books. The only affirmation necessarily and per se implied 
in the fact of writing them, is, that the author judges he can 
make a lawful use of them. 


*“ Treatise against John of Jerusalem,” n. 35. 
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But it stands to reason that an author does not write an 
error, if his generation and he himself, as part of that genera- 
tion, do not know that a common opinion, which he as author 
makes use of, is untrue. An error supposes a judgment; but 
‘* not to know ”’ is by no means a judgment. 

If we consider those opinions in themselves, they are formal 
errors of the generation of that time; unless they were merely 
held to be the best hypotheses then possible. In such a case 
they would not be positively and definitely affirmed as abso- 
lutely true. And without this, there can be of course no ques- 
tion of a positive error. 

But in the book, where those opinions are only mentioned— 
because the book itself, that is, the author, does not affirm 
them—(1) there is no personal error at all on the part of the 
author, as author, because there is no personal judgment as to 
their truth. (2) As far as the generation of that time is the 
‘“ subject ’’ of the affirmations, those opinions—which outside 
of the book, are formal errors of the generation—are in the 
book, where they are not affirmed, only material errors of the 
generation and of its representative and interpreter, who per- 
sonally in all likelihood does not know that they are untrue. 


This Principle applies to the Bible. 

Since our general principle—which distinguishes between 
the author himself and the generation, whose representative 
the author is as man—applies to any book, we would ex- 
pose ourselves to the danger of misunderstanding the sacred 
writings, if we paid no attention to it in interpreting Holy 
Scripture. 

It would be useless to quote here a great number of pas- 
sages. As far as the principle is concerned, a single example 
proves just as much. Therefore we shall confine ourselves 
in this chapter to a few texts. 

I. In the Epistle of St. Jude we read: ‘‘ When Michael 
the archangel, disputing with the devil, contended about the 
body of Moses, he durst not bring against him the judgment 
of railing speech, but said: ‘ The Lord command thee.’ But 
these men blaspheme whatever things they know not: and what 
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things soever they naturally know, like dumb beasts, in these 
they are corrupted ’’ (vv. 9-10). 

““ Now of these Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied, saying: ‘ Behold, the Lord cometh with thousands 
of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to reprove all 
the ungodly for all the works of their ungodliness, whereby 
they have done ungodly, and all the hard things which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against God’’ (vv. 14-15). 

** And the angels who kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation (dzohmdvtaz 70 tdeov otxitypeov) he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains unto the judgment of the great 
day (ts xptow peyrddng jyépas)’’ (v. 6). 

St. Jude merely makes allusion to the dispute between the 
devil and Michael about the place where the body of Moses 
was buried. He supposes that this fact is known to his 
readers. According to Origen, Didymus, Clement of Alex- 
andria and other early Christian writers, St. Jude drew his 
information from the apocryphal book ‘‘ Assumption of 
Moses.’’ The Greek text of this book has been lost, and the 
fragment of the Latin version does not reach as far as the 
death of Moses, where this dispute between Michael and the 
devil had to be related. But there is no reason at all why we 
should not admit the testimony of the Fathers, who knew the 
whole text of the original Greek book. Moreover, the passage 
quoted by Gelasius of Kyzikus (Mansi IT, 857) shows that this 
quarrel was indeed related in the apocryphal book, known to 
the readers of St. Jude. The quotation of the very words 
‘* The Lord command thee ’’ is also more natural, if we admit 
that St. Jude refers to a written source.1 But even if we sup- 
pose that St. Jude had never seen this apocryphal work and 
took his example from the oral tradition, we will nevertheless 
have to apply our general principle. 

This mention of the dispute between Michael and the devil 
is, as we said, merely an allusion to what is supposed to be 
known. St. Jude does not teach his readers the historical 
truth of this source or tradition. He simply makes use of the 





* Cf. Zahn, “ Einleitung,” II, p. 107, and Chase, “ Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible,” s. v. Jude. 
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general knowledge of it. He illustrates his own teaching—that 
the blasphemers, whom he is blaming and rebuking in his 
epistle, commit a dreadful sin—by drawing a parallel between 
their language and the words used by the archangel against 
the devil himself, according to the well known tradition. 
About the historical truth of this tradition no question was 
raised nor answer given. 

In verses 14 and 15 the ease is still more evident. Nowa- 
days everybody knows, of course, that the Book of Enoch, of 
which several recensions have been discovered, is apocryphal. 
Nevertheless it is quoted in the following way: ‘‘ Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying: Behold, the Lord 
cometh with thousands of His Saints... .’’ 

That St. Jude quotes the apocryphal book is very easily 
seen. Since we know several recensions of it, we have simply 
to open it. Readers who have no edition of the Book of Enoch 
at their disposal, will find sufficient information in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (s. v. Jude) and Zahn’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, II, p. 106. The fact has been, more- 
over, already recognized e. g. by Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, St. Jerome and St. Augustine. 

The words ‘‘ Enoch, the seventh from Adam ”’ contain 
the affirmation that this apocryphal book was written before 
the Flood by Enoch himself, who was the seventh patriarch 
after Adam. But this affirmation is no personal affirmation 
of the author, as such. The author has no intention to inform 
his readers about the literary origin or authorship of the book 
of Enoch. The same is to be said as regards the affirmation, 
implied in the word ‘‘ prophesied,’’ which, of course, refers 
to Enoch as the author of the book. 

If St. Jude makes no use of the apocryphal book itself, but 
follows simply the oral tradition of the rabbins, the real sub- 
ject of both affirmations is the generation of the first century, 
or at least that part of this generation among whom St. Jude 
lived and to whom he addressed his letter. The apostle is 
here, not formaliter as author, but simply as man, the repre- 
sentative and mouth-piece of his generation. As author he 
makes use of what he knows as a man and a representative of 
his time. His writing of these words is no affirmation with 
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regard to the literary origin of this apocryphal book; but the 
written words are the photograph or echo of the living tradi- 
tion, whose affirming ‘‘ subject ’’ is: the generation of that 
time. 

This distinction between author and generation must be 
admitted by every critic. For a Catholic there is moreover 
a higher reason to agree with our explanation. We know in- 
deed that the Word of God can not affirm a single error. But 
how is it possible, in the Epistle of St. Jude, to deny the pres- 
ence of any error, if we make no distinction between St. Jude 
himself, as author, and the generation of his time? If St. 
Jude himself were the subject of the affirmation, that this 
apocryphal book was written by Enoch the seventh patriarch 
from Adam, the error would be evident. 

That verse 6 (cf. v. 7) has been drawn from the same Book 
of Enoch becomes the more probable if we notice in how many 
places the Epistle of St. Jude bears unmistakable vestiges of 
this apocryphal source. Chase (1. ¢.) and Zahn (1. ¢.) show 
us this very clearly. As regards verse 6 itself, the Book of 
Enoch treats in several places of these angels a@zoderovtez cov 
odpavoy tov bdyhov ; we read there how djaov adrove §Sdopyxovta 
yeveds sto tas vdras tis 7HS péyoe psoas xptcews avzt@v. Here, and 
especially vv. 14-16, the Epistle of St. Jude approaches very 
near to the Book of Enoch. The angels, whose fall through 
sexual lust is one of the main subjects of this apochryphal 
work, are evidently ‘‘ the sons of God’’ (Gen. 6, 2), who, 
before the Flood, sinned with the daughters of men. 

But we have again to repeat what we said for so many 
other texts: St. Jude himself does not affirm the historical 
truth of this fact. He only uses the knowledge of this fact. 
In his epistle this fact, which was known by his generation, 
reading the Book of Enoch, is merely mentioned as an ¢llustra- 
tion of his own doctrine. He compares the fornicators of his 
time to the angels of the Book of Enoch and the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrha. In verse 5 he says, explicitly, that he 
merely intends to put them in remembrance of what they know. 

Nobody can maintain that such a comparison implies an 
affirmation of the historical truth of Enoch’s tale. In order 
to illustrate religious doctrines, Christ himself invented merely 
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fictitious tales. St. Jude makes no more realistic use of this 
story of Enoch than Christ e. g. of the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke 16, 18-31). If it was allowable to illus- 
trate personal doctrines by inventing a story, why should an 
author, writing for the same religious purpose, have made no 
use of stories already existing and well known? His purpose 
was not to teach or correct history. If his readers considered 
some well known, but fictitious, stories to be really historical, 
this could by no means be a reason why the author should make 
no use of them. The stories became rather the more fit to 
illustrate his doctrine. Moreover the author himself generally 
did not know whether these stories were true. God did not 
reveal to him things which were ‘‘ in no way profitable to 
salvation.’’ 

We have no right to suppose, for example, that God has 
revealed to St. Paul, when he wrote II Tim. 3, 9, the names of 
Jannes and Mambres. The apostle found those names in the 
tradition of his time. He knew even an apocryphal book called 
by this very name. But writing: ‘‘ Now as Jannes and 
Mambres resisted Moses, so these resist the truth, men cor- 
rupted in mind,’’ St. Paul has of course no intention to teach 
his readers, that the two Egyptian sorcerers of the days of 
Moses originally bore these names. He simply compares the 
men of whom he speaks to the two well known sorcerers. In 
calling them by the names used in his time, e. g. in the apocry- 
phal work of Jannes and Mambres, the apostle is simply the 
representative of his generation. Even if we supposed that 
the apostle refers to an unhistorical narrative of this apocry- 
phal work, according to which these sorcerers had ‘‘ resisted 
Moses ”’ in a special way, this allusion would offer no difficulty 
whatsoever. St. Paul had here evidently no intention to teach 
history. He had a right to make use of this tradition, or 
fiction, for the good purpose of illustrating his personal 
teaching. 

St. Paul only makes use of the custom of his contemporaries 
to designate the two sorcerers by the names of Jannes and 
Mambres. But St. Jude seems, in point of fact, to use the 
written source itself. After the discovery of several recen- 


sions of the Book of Enoch, it seems to us impossible to main- 
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tain any longer the hypothesis of those scholars, who contend 
that St. Jude merely drew from the oral tradition of the Jewish 
rabbins. Among several other things literally quoted by St. 
Jude, we read in the Book of Enoch the very words ¢Sdopos azo 
Adap, ‘‘ the seventh from Adam.’’ 

However, as far as our principle is concerned, this makes 
no difference. In quoting his source, the apostle remains the 
representative of his generation, which did not know the true 
literary origin of the Book of Enoch. As author, St. Jude uses 
texts of two apocryphal books, according to the common opin- 
ion of his generation regarding their value for practical pur- 
poses. No critic can contend that St. Jude would affirm per- 
sonally, as author, or tell his readers, that this apocryphal book 
had been written by Enoch. 

It would be easy to show how, for instance, the New Testa- 
ment authors make use of the common opinion of their genera- 
tion, that the end of the world was very near. But our solution 
is again the same: the sacred authors do not teach this to 
their readers. They start from this common opinion of their 


time in teaching the necessity of saintly living. To this per- 
sonal teaching of the sacred writers such a common opinion 
was a very fit instrument, which they could hardly leave 
unused; for God, in point of fact, had not revealed to them, 
that this common opinion was untrue. 


II. Our principle applies, of course, not only to whole pas- 
sages and sentences, but just as well to single words. We have 
thus merely to show that the sacred authors make use of some 
words as representatives of their generation, without affirming 
personally the truth of the application of those words to their 
subjects in the Bible. 

A. Let us hear how St. Jerome explains the fact that in 
Holy Scripture St. Joseph is called the father of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary the wife of St. Joseph. 

‘* Excepting Joseph and Elizabeth and Mary herself, 
and some few others who, we may suppose, heard the truth 
from them, all considered Jesus to be the Son of Joseph. And 
so far was this the case that even the Evangelists, expressing 





1“ Adversus Helvidium,” n. 4. 
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the opinion of the people, which is the true law of history (que 
vera historiz lex est), called him the father of the Saviour: as, 
for instance, ‘ And he (that is, Simeon) came in the Spirit into 
the temple; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus ’; 
and elsewhere ‘ And his parents went every year to Jeru- 
salem.’ And afterwards ‘ The boy Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem and his parents know not of it.’ Observe also that 
Mary herself, who had replied to Gabriel with the words ‘ How 
shall this be, since I know not man?’ says concerning Joseph: 
‘Son why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father 
and I sought thee sorrowing.’ We have not here, as many 
maintain, the utterance of Jews or mockers. The Evangelists 
call Joseph father; Mary says he was father. Not, as I said 
before, that Joseph was really the father of the Saviour: but 
that, to preserve the reputation of Mary, he was regarded by 
all as his father. . . . But we have said enough, more with the 
aim of imparting instruction than of answering an opponent, 
to show why Joseph is called the father of our Lord, and why 
Mary is called Joseph’s wife.”’ 

In his commentary on St. Matthew 14, 9, St. Jerome applies 
the same principle, which he calls ‘‘ the law of history,’’ to the 
statement read in the Gospel that King Herod ‘‘ was struck 
sad,’’ because the daughter of Herodias said: ‘‘ Give me here 
in a dish the head of John the Baptist.’’ 

St. Jerome does not believe that Herod was sorry. ‘ It 
is the mammer of Scripture,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the historian re- 
lates the opinion of the multitude, as it was commonly viewed 
at that time. (Consuetudinis Scripturarum est opinionem 
multorum sic narret historicus quomodo eo tempore ab om- 
nibus credebatur.) As Joseph was called, even by Mary her- 
self, the father of Jesus, so here Herod is said to have been 
struck sad, because the banqueters thought he was. The hypo- 
crite indeed and the homicide simulated sadness in his counte- 
nance, although he was really joyful in his heart.’’ 

Thus then, the great scripturist admits, that the error of 
the banqueters who were deceived by Herod, was the origin of 
the common opinion among the multitude, which, according 
to Jerome’s ‘‘ law of history,’’ the sacred historian has com- 
mitted to writing. We shall see that, especially as regards 
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ancient Semitic history, this ‘‘ law ’’ is by no means a fiction 
of St. Jerome. The mind of St. Jerome is clearly this: the 
common opinion of contemporaries contains as a rule true his- 
tory: here we have an exception: the people were mistaken: 
but because it is a ‘‘ custom ”’ of the sacred writers ‘‘ to relate 
the opinion of the multitude ’’ there is no error in the Gospel, 
which indeed relates the common opinion of the multitude with 
regard to the sadness of King Herod. St. Jerome is convinced 
that this time the common opinion was deceived; but, in his 
mind, the Evangelist by no means affirms and teaches an error, 
because his intention is to relate the common opinion. Accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, the Evangelist had no intention of guar- 
anteeing the strictly historical truth of the fact, but con- 
fined himself to mentioning this common opinion of his genera- 
tion. In the same way, he says, Joseph is called the father of 
Jesus, because ‘‘ all considered Jesus to be the son of Joseph ’’ 
and ‘‘ the Evangelists express the opinion of the people, which 
is the true law of history.’’ 

The author of the recent book ‘‘ Autour de la question 


biblique ’’ misunderstands the interpretation of St. Jerome. 
He makes him say that in the mind of the Evangelist, to say 
‘* Herod was struck sad ’’ means simply ‘‘ he simulated sad- 
ness.’’ This is false. According to St. Jerome, the ban- 
queters thought the king was sorry, because ‘‘ the hypocrite 
simulated sadness in his countenance.’’ But the Evangelist 
writes that Herod was struck sad ‘‘ because the banqueters 


thought he was,’’ and because ‘‘ it is the manner of Scrip- 


ture ’’ to speak of events as they were commonly viewed at 
the time by all. The Evangelists and Mary did not call Joseph 
the father of Jesus because Joseph ‘‘ simulated ’’ to be the 
father of the divine child! St. Jerome gives quite another and 
better explanation. But it is not only here that the author of 
‘* Autour de la question biblique ’’ misinterprets the true 
meaning of this great Father of the Church. Neither does 
he grasp the meaning of certain other passages in St. Jerome, 
which we quoted in our Critiek en Traditie, and in which the 
Doctor Maximus, when properly interpreted, says very dis- 
tinctly that he does not admit the strictly historical sense of 
some biblical texts, and that for this reason he recurs, either 
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to ‘‘ the true law of history,’’ or to a spiritual sense: ‘‘ littera 
occidit, spiritus autem vivificat.’’ This we shall show in our 
chapter on the doctrine of the Fathers. 

Where we have to explain the fact, that the Evangelists call 
Joseph the father of Jesus, Mary the wife of Joseph, we follow 
thus in the tracks of St. Jerome if we say, that the real sub- 
ject of the affirmation, implied in the application of those 
words, is the people, the multitude, the generation of that time. 
The affirmation does not belong to the Evangelists, formaliter 
as authors, distinguished from their generation and teaching 
this to their contemporaries. Therefore the Gospel does not 
affirm the truth of the common opinion, which it follows in its 
manner of speaking. 

For this very same reason, says St. Jerome, the Seventy 
had no reason to omit in their Version the word ‘‘ prophet,’’ 
which the Book of Jeremias applies to Ananias. 

In his commentary on Jeremias 28, 10-11, the great inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture writes: ‘‘ The Seventy do not trans- 
late the clause ‘ two years.’ Neither do they speak of Ananias 
as a prophet, lest they should seem to call him a prophet who was 
not a prophet: as if many things were not spoken of in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures according to the opinion of that age, in (or of 2) 
which the events are related, and not according to the intrinsic 
truth of a thing itself (quasi non multa in Seripturis Sanctis 
dicantur juxta opinionem illius temporis quo gesta referuntur, 
et non juxta quod rei veritas continebat). Kven Joseph is 
called in the Gospel the father of the Lord.’’ A little further 
in his commentary on Jer. 29, 5 ff., St. Jerome repeats: ‘‘ How 
could Holy Scripture thus eal] him a prophet, although it is 
denied in Holy Scripture itself that he had been sent by the 
Lord? But truth and the law of history is observed, as we said 
before, not according to what was, but according to what was 
believed at that time (Sed historie veritas et ordo servatur, 
sicut prediximus, non juxta quod erat, sed juxta id quod illo 
tempore putabatur).’’ 

It is evident that speaking of this prophet, of the father of 
Jesus, of the wife of Joseph, the sacred writers knew perfectly 
that the opinion of that time—which, according to St. Jerome, 
is at the bottom of those words—was not true. If the Evan- 
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gelists knew also that Herod was not ‘‘ struck sad,’’ Jerome 
does not say so. The text of the Gospel seems even to exclude 
this supposition. ‘‘ And the king was struck sad: yet because 
of his oath, and for them that sat with him at table, he com- 
manded it to be given.’’ We read, of course, in verse 5 that 
Herod would have put John to death, 7f he had not ‘‘ feared 
the people: because they esteemed him as a prophet.’’ But in 
verse 9 the Evangelist says explicitly that Herod, who feared 
the people, was indeed ‘‘ struck sad ’’ when the daughter of 
Herodias asked the head of John the Baptist. The king 
granted what was asked ‘‘ because ’’ he had ‘‘ promised with 
an oath to give her whatsoever she would ask of him,’’ and 
because he would not be foresworn ‘‘ for them that sat with 
him at table ’’ and had heard his oath. It is very unlikely that 
Jerome should have misunderstood the clear meaning of this 
verse. Moreover Jerome emphasizes and repeats that it is the 
‘‘true law of history ’’ to relate the common opinion of the 
time: he applies even his principle to this very verse of St. 
Matthew! Jf the Evangelist knew that Herod was not sorry, 
he must have told purposely what he knew was not true. No 
other hypothesis is possible, because, if St. Jerome is right, the 
words of the Evangelist are bound to mislead the reader. 
Such a hypothesis is its own condemnation. But St. Jerome 
does not say that the Evangelist knew the real truth and thus 
purposely misled his readers! According to St. Jerome, the 
subject of the affirmation contained in this common opinion 
is the generation of that time; the Gospel, which mentions this 
opinion, does not affirm its historical truth. In other words, 
the intention of the sacred writer was to relate the tradition 
told to him; God, as we said, did not reveal to the authors of 
Holy Scripture the truth or untruth of prevailing common 
opinions, if this revelation was ‘‘ in no way profitable to sal- 
vation.’”! 

B. This exegetic principle which maintains that in every 
book things are sometimes only mentioned and not affirmed by 
~~ 1 As a matter of fact, we believe that, not the Evangelist, but St. Jerome was 
mistaken. King Herod was indeed “struck sad” because he feared the people. 


But this mistake does not, of course, touch our question, about the exegetic prin- 
ciple of St. Jerome. Cf. Against Helvidius n. 18. 
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the author is the less strange on the part of St. Jerome, 
because it is applied continually in his own works. There 
was more reason in writing commentaries on Holy Scripture 
to distinguish the author’s personal interpretations from 
other, perhaps heretical, interpretations, than there was in 
writing history, to distinguish the personal affirmations of 
the writer from the common opinions of the writer’s genera- 
tion, which were neither prejudicial nor profitable to salva- 
tion. Especially if the human author did not know that they 
were untrue! Especially if such was ‘‘ the true law of his- 
tory ’’ and ‘‘ the manner of Holy Scripture ’’! In this case 
it was not necessary to make a clear distinction, because the 
original readers of ancient history—who certainly did not 
find in the Bible all those difficulties which made the Alex- 
andrian philosophers so often recur to a ‘‘ spiritual ’’? sense— 
ought to know this ‘‘ law,’’ at least implicitly; just as St. 
Jerome supposes that every scholar reading his works ought 
to know that he himself does not affirm all they contain. 

So he says for instance in his preface to the Book of Jere- 
mias that his commentaries, as far as affirmations are con- 
cerned, belong as much to the ancient interpreters—whose 
opinions he mentions although he does not quote them—as they 
belong to himself: ‘‘ ipsos commentarios tam veterum scrip- 
torum esse quam nostros.’’ A man who does not know that 
and attacks his commentaries, is called by St. Jerome ‘‘ an 
ignorant traducer ’’ who ‘‘ does not know the laws of commen- 
taries (leges commentariorum).’’ In one of his letters to St. 
Augustine (LXXV, 4) St. Jerome writes: ‘‘ Storing up in my 
mind very many things which they (scilicet, the works of 
ancient authors, orthodox and heretic) contain, I have dictated 
to my amanuensis sometimes what was borrowed from other 
writers, sometimes what was my own, without distinctly re- 
membering the method, or the words, or the opinions which 
belonged to each. I look now to the Lord in His mercy to 
grant that my want of skill and experience may not cause the 
things which others have well spoken to be lost, or to fail of. 
finding among foreign readers the acceptance with which they 
have met in the language, in which they were first written. 
If therefore anything in my explanation has seemed to you to 
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demand correction zt would have been seemly for one of your 
learning to inquire first whether what I had written was found 
in the Greek writers to whom I have referred; and if they had 
not advanced the opinion which you censured you could then 
with propriety condemn me for what I gave as my own view, 
especially seeing that I have in the preface openly acknowl- 
edged that I had followed the commentaries of Origen and had 
dictated sometimes the views of others, sometimes my own, 
and have written at the end of the chapter with which you 
find fault: ‘If any one be dissatisfied with the interpreta- 
tion here given, by which it is shown, that neither did Peter 
sin, nor did Paul rebuke presumptuously a greater than him- 
self, he is bound to show, how Paul could consistently blame 
in another what he himself did.’ By which I have made it 
manifest that I did not adopt finally and irrevocably that 
which I had read in these Greek authors, but had propounded 
what I had read, leaving to the reader’s own judgment whether 
it should be rejected or approved.”’ 

In the same way the authors of ancient profane history, e. g. 
Herodotus and even Thucydides, remind their readers occa- 
sionally that they have no intention of personally affirming all 
that they write. With regard to the relatively small amount 
of materials of which they disposed, and the still very imper- 
fect method of historical study at that time, it would indeed 
have been impossible, in many cases, to distinguish the strictly 
historical truth from the more poetical than historical 
traditions. 

How far St. Jerome has gone in applying his principle of 
‘* the true law of history ’’ to Holy Scripture, we shall see in 
another article. This is of no importance with regard to the 
truth of the principle itself. 

III. Our exegetic principle which distinguishes between 
author and generation is entirely independent of the ques- 
tion whether or not the inspired authors themselves! knew 
always the real truth, although they spoke or wrote as repre- 
sentatives of their time, following the common opinion. 

Nevertheless we do not see any reason, why we should admit 
that generally they knew more than their contemporaries about 
profane things, which God did not reveal to them. 


1 Speaking as authors, they know, of course, always the truth of what they 
themselves affirm! 
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St. Augustine says they knew. But the theory which 
forms the basis of this opinion of St. Augustine is false. 

‘‘ The question is frequently asked,’’ says St. Augustine 
(‘* De Genesi ad litteram,’’ IT, 9, 20), ‘‘ what, according to the 
Scriptures, we must believe with regard to the form and shape 
of the heavens. For there are many, who like to dispute about 
such things, which with greater prudence our (sacred) writers 
passed over in silence, and which are of no use as regards 
eternal life; and, what is worse, who spend the precious time, 
which ought to be given to salutary things, in the study of 
such a question. What is it to me whether the heavens every- 
where encircle the earth, poised in the midst of the universe, 
as a sphere, or whether they cover it on one side like a dise? 
. . . It ean be said briefly that, in regard to the shape of the 
heavens, our authors knew the real truth, but that the spirit 
of God who spoke through them did not wish to teach men 
things in no way profitable to salvaticn.’’ 

Kither God revealed this to his authors or He did not. If 
He did not, the authors did not know more about ‘ nulli saluti 
profutura ’’ than their contemporaries. If He did, then such 
revelations ought to have been written down; because there 
was no reason for revealing a thing, if God would not commu- 
nicate it to the readers of the inspired books. In any case 
we have no right to suppose a revelation of things which, in 
fact, God would not reveal. 

But if we had not to make a distinction between the author, 
as such, who in his teaching has his intellect supernaturally 
illumined, and whose thoughts or judgments are thus in a cer- 
tain way the thoughts and judgments of God himself—and 
the man, who, in mentioning these common opinions, is simply 
the representative of his generation, which was not inspired— 
we should easily understand why St. Augustine admits that 
the inspired authors knew everything about a subject, although 
they did not express all they knew. 

In his interpretation of the Bible St. Augustine sometimes 
follows nearly the same exegetic rules as the Jewish scribes, 
who attempted to find all kinds of mysterious meanings in the 
single words and even in the several letters of a sentence. So 
we read for instance in his fifteenth Homily on St. John a 
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truly haggadistic interpretation of St. John 4, 6: ‘* Jesus 
therefore being wearied with His journey, sat thus on the well. 
It was about the sixth hour.’’ 

After having warned his readers in the very beginning 
that in this chapter of St. John ‘‘ truly the things there said 
are great mysteries and similitudes of great things,’’ St. 
Augustine writes: ‘‘ Jesus is weary; and weary with his jour- 
mney; and sitteth; and it is beside a well He sitteth; and it is 
at the sixth hour, that, wearied, He sitteth. All these things 
hint something; they point to something; they put us upon 
the stretch of expectation; they bid us to knock.’’ 

The real sense of this interpretation becomes particularly 
clear if we read after this, for instance, the 31st Chapter of 
the 12th Book of his Confessions. 

‘So when one says ‘ Moses meant as I do,’ and another, 
‘Nay, but as I do,’ I suppose that I speak more reverently, 
‘ Why not rather as both, if both be true?’ And if there be a 
third, or a fourth, yea if any other sees any truth in those 
words, why may he not be believed to have seen all these, 
through whom the One God has tempered the Holy Scriptures 
to the senses of many who would see therein things true but 
divers? For certainly (and fearlessly I speak it from my 
heart) were I to indite anything to have supreme authority, I 
should prefer so to write, that whatever truth any could appre- 
hend on those matters, might be conveyed in my words, rather 
than to set down my own meaning so clearly as to exclude the 
rest, which not being false, could not offend me. I will not 
therefore, O my God, be so rash, as not to believe that thou 
vouchsafedst as much to that great man (Moses). He with- 
out doubt, when he wrote those words, perceived and thought 
of what truth soever we have been able to find, yea and what- 
soever we have not been able, nor yet are, but which may be 
found in them.”’ 

Nobody, of course, admits this extravagant opinion of truly 
Jewish origin. But we repeat: if inspiration was, as the Jews 
held, a kind of mechanical inspiration or rather dictation of 
each word;? if in the sacred writings we had not to distinguish 


1The true notion of inspiration supposes the words themselves to be in- 
spired—not only “res et sententiae.” The words were chosen by the sacred 
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the affirmations of the inspired author himself from what he 
merely relates as a man and representative of his generation: 
this Jewish opinion, admitted by St. Augustine, would hardly 
seem so very strange. It would even seem more strange that 
the inspired authors sometimes express doubts; as for instance 
John 6, 19. 


IV. How does our distinction between author and genera- 
tion agree with the doctrine of the Encyclical Providentissimus 
Deus? We contend that this distinction is merely an appeal 
to three principles, which apply to biblical passages referring 
to scientific matters, and which, as the Encyclical says ex- 
plicitly, apply also to biblical history. 

The three principles of the Encyclical are: (1) The Holy 
Ghost ‘‘ did not intend to teach men those things, which were 
in no way profitable to salvation.’’ (2) Hence the inspired 
writers ‘‘ did not seek to penetrate the secrets of nature, but 
rather described and dealt with things in more or less figura- 
tive language, or in terms which were commonly used at the 
time, and which, in many instances, are in daily use at this 
day, even by the most eminent men of science. Ordinary 
speech primarily and properly describes what comes under the 
senses; and somewhat in the same way the sacred writers—as 
the Angelic Doctor also reminds us—‘ went by what sensibly 
appeared,’ or put down what God, speaking to men, signified, 
in the way men could understand and were accustomed to.’’ 
(3) In things which do not belong to faith or morals the 
Fathers of the Church simply followed the common opinion of 
their generation. In those matters therefore the interpreta- 
tion of the Fathers does not restrain the liberty of modern 
Catholic scholars. 

The readers know what ‘‘ to signify in the way men could 
understand and were accustomed to ’’ means: the author of 
any book must sometimes necessarily, in his manner of speak- 
ing, follow the opinions of his time. They know that the real 


authors’ supernaturally elevated will, influenced and guided by their inspired or 
supernaturally illumined intellect. See Critiek in Traditie pp. 57-79 and De 
Katholiek 1898 pp. 408 f. But this notion of inspiration is the very opposite to 
what we styled here a mechanical dictation. 
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subject of the affirmation contained in these expressions and 
‘‘ terms, which were commonly used at the time,’’ is the gen- 
eration of those days; not the author as such. The Bible does 
not teach that the earth is a flat dise, resting upon the waters, 
that there are waters above the firmament, which was con- 
ceived as a solid structure, ete.; because the affirmations im- 
plied in these expressions are not personal affirmations of the 
inspired authors, as such. The authors use these expressions, 
which represent the opinions of themselves merely as repre- 
sentatives of their generation. 

‘‘Haec ipsa deinde ad cognatas disciplinas, ad historiam 
presertim, juvabit transferrt.’’ 

Applying these three principles to history, we say: (1) 
‘‘ God did not intend to teach men (such historical) things, 
which were in no way profitable to salvation.’’ (2) The inter- 
pretation of the Fathers in merely historical matters does not 
affect the liberty of modern Catholic scholars. (3) Applied 
to the other principle (‘‘ea secuti sunt que sensibiliter appa- 
rent’’), the term ‘‘transferri’’ can not be understood of course 
in a mechanical sense! In historical matters eye-witnesses 
are the very highest authorities. Nevertheless the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ sensible appearance ’’ and reality in history is 
clear. It is the distinction between the facts or events and the 
traditions or sources. In the days of the biblical historians 
the facts themselves, which they relate, or at least many of 
them, had disappeared long ago. They could not perceive 
them but by written sources or oral traditions, which are the 
‘* sensible appearance ’’ of historical reality. This principle 
of the Encyclical, applied to history, is therefore nothing but 
St. Jerome’s ‘‘ law of history.’ 

*1f a tradition is oral and related everywhere, the real “subject” of such a 
tradition, or common opinion, is evidently the generation of that time. Written 
sources may frequently be called at the same time oral traditions, in this sense 
that they were related, known and admitted by the people. As a matter of 
fact, written traditions were generally, in olden times, merely lifeless photo- 
graphs of living oral traditions. Moreover there was a common opinion re- 
garding the uses to which history might be put by authors of religious books; 
taking history, either in a rigorous or in a wider sense, as they actually found 
it in the existing written sources and oral traditions. 
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V. The author of a book needs what we called canvas and 
frame. This canvas and frame, used by the author, are the 
common opinions of his generation, concerning either histor- 
ical or scientific matters, which the author himself does not 
affirm. We have seen that in those passages, where the author 
simply mentions a common opinion from which he starts, this 
‘* sensible appearance ’’ of the historical reality is merely the 
background of his personal teaching, because it is the common 
opinion of his generation, whose mouth-piece the author is as 
a man, but not formaliter as an author, who teaches something 
to his readers. As author, we said, he makes use of what he 
holds as a man and representative of his time. It is in this 
sense that we understand and admit St. Jerome’s ‘‘ law of 
history.’’ 

Another question is whether or not history, whose strictly 
historical truth is not connected with a religious doctrine on 
faith or morals, belongs nearly as a whole to ‘‘ canvas and 
frame ’’; whether, in other words, it is a rule that the biblical 
authors merely relate this ‘‘ profane ’’ history according to its 
‘“ sensible appearance,’’ and ‘‘ did not seek to penetrate the 
secrets ’’ of its strictly historical reality. St. Jerome’s inter- 
pretation of the text of the Gospel, which says that Herod 
was ‘‘ struck sad,’’ and his appeal on this occasion to the 
‘‘law of history ’’ seem to suppose that, at least here, he 
ascribes such a literary character to ancient history. Other- 
wise his appeal to this ‘‘ law ’’ or ‘‘ custom ”’ is in this instance 
without any meaning. But we leave the solution of this ques- 
tion to another and more suitable occasion, where we shall have 
to deal with the general character of ancient historiography. 
The accurate distinction between the real teaching of a book 
and its background is a question of literary criticism. What is 
background, what is personal teaching, is no question of prin- 
ciple, but of facts. All depends on the literary character of 
ancient history, which we can not make, but must take as we 
find it. 

On this canvas and in this frame of the common opinions 
of the time the inspired writers have painted their own pic- 
ture. The picture must necessarily be worthy of its principal 
author, the Eternal Truth Himself. The very idea of error 
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implies here contradiction. But the canvas, without which no 
picture is conceivable, remains of common human origin.! 

The divine picture is a religious picture. But it would be 
absurd to contend that for this reason it could not be an his- 
torical one! ‘The religious doctrine of the Old Testament cul- 
minated in the election of Israel, as the people of Jehovah, 
among all the nations of the world; it reached its acme in what 
the prophets preached, that Israel, notwithstanding so many 
dreadful sins and terrible punishments, still remained the peo- 
ple elect, the people of the coming Messiah. This religious 
teaching was so deeply rooted in history and so intimately con- 
nected with history, that it was at the same time and essentially 
an historical doctrine. The inspired authors had therefore 
evidently the intention to write history; the only question is 
what kind of history. And this, we said, will be examined in 
another chapter. 


Literary customs have changed—a natural consequence of 
the difference of conditions under which the ancient authors 
wrote and modern historians work. Nowadays in scientific 
writings an author has to guarantee the truth of all the opin- 
ions which are set forth in his book and do not belong merely 
to what, at the present time, is considered the form of his per- 
sonal teaching. This form has become much less free. To 
relate a fact means to affirm it personally. Where the author 
makes a restriction, this restriction must be each time explicit. 
Therefore, if readers find fault with our studies on history and 
inspiration, we can not appeal, as St. Jerome so often did, to 
implicit restrictions! But if some isolated expressions seem 
to be lacking in strict accuracy, the readers are kindly re- 
quested to explain those expressions according to the context 
or general tenor of the whole chapter. 

With regard to the manner in which we applied to history 
the three principles quoted from the Ecyclical, we shall show 
in the continuation of this study that: 

1. As far as the authority of the Fathers is concerned, this 
application offers no difficulty whatsoever. 

2. As regards the distinction between the author and his 








*That sometimes inspired authors make use of what they hold or feel as 
men, even where they are not the representatives of their generation, will after- 
wards be seen. 
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generation, that is, between the historical reality of the events 
themselves and the oral or written sources, we can not better 
explain this principle than by studying: 

3. What kind of history belongs to ‘‘ nulli saluti pro- 
futura ’’; which, inasmuch as it was not the aim of the inspired 
authors to teach this kind of history, may perhaps not be 
affirmed by them personally, as authors. Thus this study will 
show how far it is true that the inspired authors do not always 
personally affirm the strictly historical truth of the sources and 
traditions, related in their books. For so far as they do not, 
we have to apply the principle, which makes a distinction be- 
tween historical reality and its ‘‘ sensible appearance.”’ 


A Drrricuury. 

We can not part from our readers without first having met 
an objection, which certainly will be brought against the thesis 
which we defend. 

Will it not be difficult to recognize the really personal 
affirmations of the sacred authors themselves? How will it 
be possible to determine accurately the limits between divine 
teaching itself and those opinions which form merely its back- 
ground? 

Of course, the boundary between the natural and the super- 
natural is nowhere clearly defined. But we shall see that as 
far as the religious or moral teaching of the Bible is concerned, 
our principle offers no difficulty at all. Everything depends 
on the intention of the writer; and that the authors have the 
intention to teach the biblical moral doctrine is clear; even 
though this teaching be delivered in the form of history. If 
occasionally the moral teaching of a biblical passage is doubt- 
ful, we have for practical purposes simply to compare with it 
other biblical passages where this moral doctrine is more clear. 
It will moreover be very easy to show that instead of finding 
here a difficulty in the application of our principle, we are on 
the contrary quite unable to defend even the moral teaching 
of the Bible on all points, unless in some laws we make a dis- 
tinction between divine teaching and certain customs or com- 
mon opinions which are ‘‘ permitted ’’ by the Bible, that is to 
say, which in reality belong to the generation, because of whose 
‘* hardness of heart ’’ polygamy, for instance, was allowed. 
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We do not maintain, of course, that the religious teaching 
of the Bible is so clear that in matters of interpretation the 
divine authority of the Church is not necessary. Theologians 
sometimes seem to be afraid when they find in the works of 
Catholic critics the natural consequences of the very doctrines, 
which they themselves defend against Protestants. 

In regard to biblical history, it must be stated first of all, 
that wherever a positive religious doctrine supposes neces- 
sarily the truth of an historical fact, this historical fact becomes 
per se a *‘dogmatic fact,’’ and belongs thus to the religious 
teaching of Holy Scripture. Therefore we have to deal here 
only with those passages of Holy Scripture whose history is 
independent of any question of faith or morals. In regard to 
which there is: (a) no more difficulty in distinguishing the 
personal teaching of the author from the background of his 
teaching, than there is in any ancient Semitic book of history.’ 
(b) The historical value of Holy Scripture, as an apologetic 
basis for its religious teaching, remains intact; and this is, of 
course, from a theological standpoint, the chief concern.? 

As a matter of fact, it is generally sufficiently clear, what, 


on the one hand, the author himself personally affirms and 


* Against our theory some readers may urge that it seems to be dangerous 
on account of the difficulties of its application. But the difficulties, to which 
they refer, do not result from a fault or imperfection of that theory, but from 
the biblical narratives themselves. We can not make the Bible more easily 
understood than it is in point of fact. The literary character of ancient narra- 
tives may seem strange to us, who live in quite a different world from that 
of the biblical authors. The only way for theologians to resolve the difficulties 
is to become critics and to study the character of ancient historiography. We 
are confronted with literary facts. No theory can change them. But we have 
to explain them in such a way, that these facts do not imply errors on the part 
of the inspired authors. As soon as we know the facts, that is to say, the 
literary character of the narratives, the application of our principles offers no 
longer any difficulty. If the opinions of some theologians do not agree with 
those facts, critics have no right to change the facts, but theologians have to 
change their opinions. 

?See further. It is evident, that, if the world could now see e. g. “ the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven, with much power and majesty” (Matthew 
24, 30) apologists would have additional arguments to prove the truth of our 
Christian faith! But if the dependency of the religious doctrine of the Bible 
on historic facts were understood in this way, no telescope would be strong 
enough to see the end of the long line of “ dogmatic facts”! 
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teaches, and what on the other hand belongs to the background 
of a book, and which therefore, being both author’s and read- 
er’s starting-point, is simply ‘‘ mentioned.’’ Nevertheless we 
admit that there are passages where this limit is not clear. In 
order to explain the consequences, let us take a narrative where 
it remains doubtful, even after a critical analysis, whether the 
author himself intends to affirm the strictly historical character 
of the tradition or common opinion which he relates: 

1. As long as the arguments against the historical character 
of the narrative are not convincing, nobody is justified in deny- 
ing it. For, in any case, it possesses the same scientific value, 
which it had in the source, made use of by the biblical author. 
The only thing we are not sure of is whether the historical truth 
of this source or tradition is warranted by divine authority.' 

2. Such a doubt has nothing to do with the evident doctrine 
of St. Augustine, that the divine authority of the whole Bible 
would be undermined by even the possibility of a single false 
affirmation or error. Every biblical passage enjoys a divine 
authority if we take it im that sense in which the inspired 
author has personally affirmed it. But in our ease there is 
only a doubt as regards the fact, whether indeed the inspired 
author intends to affirm personally a common opinion which he 
relates; in other words, whether or not the scientific value of 
the source, quoted in the Bible, is guaranteed by his divine 
authority. 

3. Some Catholics seem to think that the whole Bible be- 
comes doubtful, yea, nearly useless, as soon as we admit the 
possibility of even a ‘‘ material ’’ historical inaccuracy; that 
is to Say, aS soon as we express any doubt concerning the divine 
authority of a biblical passage in regard to its strictly historical 
character. But how? Every Catholic knows that in the Bulls 
and Encyclicals of the Pope we can rarely point out a single 
sentence which we are perfectly sure is affirmed by the Pope, as 
the infallible Head of the Church. If thus there are so few sen- 
tences in the official writings of the Head of the Church, respect- 
ing which we have no doubt about the divine authority of even 
their religious teaching: how then can some Catholics sound 
-1'Therefore apologists do not lose any argument. Unbelievers do not of 


course admit a divine authority of the biblical texts. 
CUB) 
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the alarm if we have to admit that in the Bible there can be 
some doubt regarding the divine authority of some merely his- 
torical statements? In fact the passages in question are all 
of less importance: the truth of the Biblical religious doctrine 
is entirely independent of them. 

We do not by any means lose sight of the great difference 
between an Encyclical or Bull of a Pope and an inspired book 
or passage. But our remark is nevertheless perfectly ad rem 
with regard to the trouble which ‘‘ would ’’ result, if we admit 
the possibility of a doubt concerning the intention of the in- 
spired author to guarantee the historical truth of a passage 
which he makes use of for a religious purpose. 

In the oral tradition of the Church of Christ, the sayings of 
the Fathers and the Popes regarding scientific and historical 
matters have no higher authority than that of the sources 
quoted; the Fathers did not know anything more about natural 
sciences and history than their heathen contemporaries. Christ 
has not revealed in His divine oral teaching the secrets of 
strictly historical truth with regard to the traditions and com- 
mon opinions of his time. Would it be so strange, let us ask, 
if in the written tradition there were related some traditions 
and sources, concerning which we are not sure, whether God 
revealed to His inspired authors their strictly historical truth? 
Without a special revelation it was of course impossible, in 
more recent times, to distinguish in the later traditions the 
strictly historical reality of some events—for instance, of the 
days of Jacob, Noe or Adam. Would it therefore be so 
strange, in other words, if sometimes there were a doubt, 
whether the inspired author really intended to guarantee the 
historical truth of a source, of which in any case he could make 
a very lawful use? If in the days of the Church Christ himself 
did not teach men history, which was in no way profitable to 
salvation, why should it be so strange if the inspired authors 
of the Synagogue had not taught this kind of history to the 
Jews? ‘The inspired character of the Bible does not require 
a revelation of the secrets of this kind of history. 

The Fathers were no critics. But nevertheless, as we shall 
see, they had many ‘‘doubts’’ about the strictly historical char- 
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acter of some biblical passages. It was often on account of 
those ‘‘doubts’’ that they had recourse to a ‘‘spiritual’’ sense 
of the biblical texts. 

To weight Christianity with a view of biblical history, 
which, when confronted with the facts, is at once seen to be 
refuted by them—is a responsibility, which no Catholic would 
take upon himself, if he realized it. 


Henry A. Poets. 











RICHARD FITZRALPH OF ARMAGH AND THE 
FRANCISCANS (1349-1360). I. 


The history of the Church in Ireland has yet to be written. 
This is especially true of the period between the English Inva- 
sion and the Reformation. But we can not hope for any final 
general history of this or any other period of Ireland’s relig- 
ious life until the ground has been prepared by a long series of 
special studies. We may well expect, however, that the pres- 
ent revival of Irish learning shall accomplish this task. 

The Church history of Ireland in the period of which we 
speak was naturally formed along two distinct lines. There 
were two distinct peoples in the land, as far apart as the poles 
in language, laws, character and ideals. They had little in 
common but their Catholic faith and this unity of faith was 
utilized, in accordance with the policy of medieval conquest, 
for the advancement of the interests of the conquerors. Eccle- 
siastical offices, as well as civil, were filled by members of the 
dominant race. Thus we find in Ireland that the majority of 
ecclesiastics in high places were either Englishmen or Anglo- 
Irishmen, and identified themselves with England and the 
English colony in Ireland rather than with the native race. 

One of the greatest of the Anglo-Irish bishops was Richard 
Fitzralph of Armagh, a man who has not yet found his true 
place in Church history. He has been passed over by most 
Catholic writers as one of those about whom the less said the 
better, while on the other hand Protestants have hailed him 
as a forerunner of the Reformation. Perhaps the latter esti- 
mate is the reason of the former. Both are, of course, unjust. 

When we consider the liberty of thought and speech that 
the children of the Church enjoyed in the days of universal 
Catholicism, we must not be surprised to find men who in many 
things contradicted the opinions or scored the vices of their 
day. Nearly all such are claimed by many Protestants as 
** pre-Reformation worthies,’’ forerunners of Luther and 
Calvin. Perhaps, if there had been more of such men, there 
68 
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would have been no Luther and no Calvin. Fitzralph has 
been hailed as a ‘‘ pre-Reformation worthy ’’ for having been 
the so-called intellectual father of Wicliffe, and especially for 
his attack on the Friars. It is not our purpose here to study 
his manifold activities. We shall confine ourselves to a short 
sketch of his life with a detailed statement of his position in 
regard to the Friars. There is a growing interest in the study 
of the Franciscan movement among modern social and religious 
leaders. They find many parallels between the social and re- 
ligious conditions of the thirteenth century and those of our 
day, and they turn wistfully for light to the movement that 
revolutionized the former age. Hence the importance of 
studying both the sources of weakness and the sources of 
strength of that movement as it worked itself out historically. 
These considerations induce us to confine our statement of 
Fitzralph’s contentions against all the Friars to their bearing 
on the Franciscan order in particular. 


Richard Fitzralph, often referred to simply as Arma- 
chanus, from his See of Armagh was born at Dundalk,' County 
Louth, probably in the last years of the thirteenth century. 
John Prince puts forward a poorly supported claim that he 
was a Devon man,? but the tradition that he was born in Ireland 
is almost universal, and is borne out by the popular name of 
Richard of Dundalk. It is also evident from a letter of John 
XXII, cited below, in which he is mentioned as belonging to the 
diocese of Armagh; but no other connection with the diocese 
of Armagh than that of birth can well be established. It is 
probable that he was of mixed Irish and English blood.’ 

Fitzralph was educated at Oxford, where he is said to have 
been a disciple and friend of the celebrated Carmelite, John 
Baconthorpe.* It is as an ex-Fellow and Magister of Balliol 
College that he took part, in 13825, in the decision of the ques- 





1 Chronicon Anglie,” p. 48. “Annals of Ireland ad an 1337, 1360 in 
Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey” (ed. Gilbert), II, pp. 381, 393. 

? Prince, “ Worthies of Devon,” p. 364 ff. 

8 Trish Eccl. Record, First Series, Vol. I, pp. 487-8. 
‘Foxe, “ Acts and Monuments,” II, 749. 
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tion whether the fellows residing there should be allowed to 
follow any other course than the Liberal Arts.’ He seems to 
have been very successful in the rédle of teacher at Oxford. 
According to John Leland, besides being an accomplished 
logician and philosopher, he was so exceedingly versed in 
theology and the laws that the whole university flocked to his 
lectures as bees do to their hives. Poole rejects the assertion 
that he was also at one time a fellow or scholar of University 
College.* He is mentioned as Doctor of Theology in 1331 in 
a letter of John XXII to the Bishop of Exeter, to whom this 
Pope granted the faculty of assigning to Richard, son of Ralph, 
of the Archdiocese of Armagh a canonry in his church and of 
reserving for him a prebend of the same.® 

There is an interesting notice of Fitzralph given by Wil- 
liam de Chambre in speaking of Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham: ‘‘ Continuatio Historie Dunelmensis, in Historie 
Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres,’’ p. 128, Surtees Society Publi- 
cations (1839), Vol. IX. Multum enim delectabatur de (comi- 
tatu) clericorum; et plures semper clericos habuit in sua 
familia. De quibus fuit Thomas Bradwardyn, postea Can- 
tuariensis Archiepiscopus, et Richardus Fyzt-Rauf, post- 
modum Archiepiscopus Armachanus, . .. Et quolibet die in 
mensa solitus erat habere lectionem, nisi forte per adventum 
magnatum impediretur; et post prandium singulis diebus dis- 
putationem cum clericis prenominatis, et aliis suze domus, nisi 
major causa impedirect. Richard de Bury, perhaps the most 
romantic ‘‘ book-lover’’ of the Middle Ages, criticises the 
friars of his time (in England) for their neglect of study and 
their carelessness in regard of books. His Polybiblion, several 
times translated into English, is a most unique plaint for a 
renascence of intellectual life among the children of St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus. The Dunelmensis writes probably 
of the period subsequent to Richard de Bury’s elevation to the 
Bishopric of Durham in 1333. 


* Fourth Report of the Royal Comm. on Hist. MSS., Part I, pp. 442-3. The 
question was decided in the negative. 

*“Comm. de Script. Britt.,” p. 372. 

* Poole, in “ Dictionary of National Biography” (D N B.), XIX, 194. 

*Bliss, “Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland,” II, p. 355. 
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It seems certain that Fitzralph was Chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1333, although Anthony 4 Wood claims that he 
was only Commissarius or Vice-Chancellor.*° But we should 
expect to see some confusion in the list of chancellors at this 
time, as the office was in a state of transition from its original 
functions in the round of Episcopal duties to its academic char- 
acter.11 He was appointed to the chancellorship of Lincoln 
Cathedral on July 10th, 1334,!* and there is an interesting letter 
of Pope Benedict XII in the following year making provision 
for Fitzralph ‘‘ of the canonry and prebend of Lichfield, void 
by the death of John, Bishop of Marseilles, notwithstanding 
that he has canonries and prebends of Crediton and Bosham, 
and has had provision made for him of the Chancellorship of 
Lincoln, and of the canonries and prebends of Armagh and 
Exeter, all which he is to resign.’’!* He was probably about 
this time also made Archdeacon of Chester. At least Le Neve 
mentions him with this title under the year 1337.14 In this 
latter year he was raised to the Deanery of Lichfield by provis- 
ion of Pope Benedict XII.‘° He retained this office until he 
was appointed Archbishop of Armagh (July 31, 1346) by pro- 
vision of Benedict XII. It is interesting to know that he was 
also the choice of the Chapter of Armagh, which attempted to 
elect him in ignorance of the fact that the appointment was re- 
served to the Pope.'® He was consecrated at Exeter on July 8, 
1347, by Bishop John de Grandison, assisted by three other prel- 
ates,!? and received the pallium shortly afterwards at the hands 
of the Bishops of Ardagh and Cloyne.'® But already on the 
tenth of April, 1347, Pope Clement had commissioned Arch- 
- * Poole, 1. c. Ware-Harris, “ Works Concerning Ireland,” I, p. 82. _ 

0“ Fasti Oxon.,” p. 21. 

* Rashdall, “ Universities of Europe,” II, pt. II, p. 364 ff, 418 ff. Willard, 
“Royal Authority and the English Universities,” passim. 

Le Neve, “ Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane,” II, p, 92. 

* Bliss, op. cit., II, p. 524. 

““WPasti Eccl. Angl.,” I, p. 561. 

*“ Fasti Eccl. Angl.,” 1. ¢. Chesterfield, De Episc. Cov. et Lich. lapud 
Wharton, “ Anglia Sacra,” I, 443. 

%® Bliss and Johnson, “ Calendar,” III, 217. Theiner, “ Vetera Monumenta 
Hibernorum et Scotorum historiam illustrantia,” p. 286. 


* Chesterfield, 1. c. “ Ware-Harris,” Vol. I, p. 82. 
* Bliss, Cal. III, 262; Theiner, p. 288. 
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bishop Fitzralph and the Archbishop of Cashel to make inquiry 
on the part of the Holy See into some charges brought against 
the Archbishop of Dublin by the Bishop of Ossory.’® It is 
evident from these various appointments that Fitzralph was 
held in high favor at the papal court; but it seems certain that 
he was never made Cardinal, as stated by Raphael Volterra.*° 
In 1349 Archbishop Fitzralph was charged by Edward III to 
plead in the royal name before Clement VI for the grace of a 
jubilee on behalf of the subjects of the English Crown.” Ac- 
cordingly we find him at Avignon in August of this year, and 
it is this visit which first brought him, so far as is known, into 
that conflict with the Mendicant Orders which lasted till the end 
of his life; on July 5, 1350, he presented a memorial from the 
English clergy reciting certain complaints against the Friars.?* 
He does not, however, seem to have had much aversion toward 
them at this time. He had often preached in their convents at 
Avignon, and in this very year, 1349, he preached in the Church 
of the Friars Minor on the occasion of the feast of St. Francis.?* 
Still it is not improbable that his position as Chancellor of 
Oxford and his views as a Realist had some influence in 
shaping his subsequent attitude toward them. 

In the meantime Pope Clement appointed a Commission, 
consisting of Fitzralph and two other Doctors, to inquire into 
the points at issue concerning the Friars. They seem to 
have come to no definite decision, and Fitzralph was requested 
by some of the Cardinals to write an independent treatise on 
the subject.** This he accomplished in his famous work, ‘‘ De 
Pauperie Salvatoris,’’ which we shall examine more at length 
in the course of this study. 

It was probably during this visit also that Fitzralph became 
interested in the work of uniting the Armenians with the 
Church. Negotiations were being carried on about this time 
at Avignon between the papal court and the Armenian prel- 


# Bliss, III, 227, 231 and 432; Theiner, 286, 287, 299. 
See Malone, “ Church History of Ireland,” II, p. 36 ff. 
2 Cf. list of works infra. 

2 Thid. 

72 Poole, D N B., XIX, 195. 

* Cf. “ Dedication of the De Pauperie Salvatoris.” 
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ates, Nerses, Archbishop of Melasgerd, and John, Elect of 
Khilat. Fitzralph took part in the interviews arranged with 
the Armenian bishops, and at their request composed an elabo- 
rate apologetico-polemic work in nineteen books examining and 
refuting those doctrines of the Armenians in which they dif- 
fered from the Church.?® The work is entitled ‘‘ Richardi 
Radulphi Summa in Quaestionibus Armenorum,”’ but the first 
book is headed ‘‘ Summa de Erroribus Armenorum.’’* These 
studies covered almost the entire field of Catholic controversy 
with the Greeks and Armenians, and also furnished a notable 
contribution to Christian Apolegetic by defending the religion 
of Christ against Jew and Mussulman.?* 

The wonderful knowledge of Fitzralph in the domain of 
Sacred Scripture was used with great effect in this contro- 
versy with the Armenians. He borrowed the weapons of his 
opponent (who did not admit the authority of the Holy See), 
and drew his arguments almost exclusively from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. This fact makes his writings extremely valuable in 
modern controversy. Indeed he might be said to have already 
refuted by anticipation many of the errors of the Reformers, 
and he spread throughout Europe that fame as a theologian 
and especially as a profound exponent of Sacred Scripture 
which he had already enjoyed at home. He emphasized more 
definitely than any preceding commentator of Scripture the 
view that the Holy Ghost did not form the expression of the 
sacred writers, but only inspired them with the content?® of 
Seripture. There is no evidence, however, to show that he 
translated the Bible into Irish as conjectured by Foxe?® and 
Bale, and seemingly countenanced by Dixon*®®. Foxe (I. c.) 
testified to the existence of the Irish Bible ‘‘ by certain English- 
men, which are yet alive and have seen it.’’ The story goes 
that Fitzralph had it in one of the walls of his church with the 
inscription ‘‘cum hie liber inventus fuerit; veritas toti nundo 

= Cf. Bellesheim, “Geschichte der kath. Kirche in Ireland,” I, 525 ff, 1890. 

See list of writings infra, p. —. 

Irish Eccl. Rec., I, 491. 

*8 Kaulen, “ Geschichte der Vulgata,” p. 294, Mainz, 1869. 

7°“ Acts and Monuments,” II, 766. 


® “ Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures” (Ist Am. ed.), p. 140. 
® Rashdall, “ Universities of Europe,” II, pt. II, p. 541. 
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manifestabitur, vel Christus orbi non apparebit,’’ and that it 
was found again about the year 1530 on the occasion of some 
repairs on the church. We find, however, no further trace 
of it.1 

But Fitzralph’s intellectual activity was not confined to the 
study of the Scriptures and the fathers. The intellectual re- 
vival of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had opened up 
new fields in the study of Greek science and philosophy and 
Roman jurisprudence. The scope of theology had been 
widened. It was henceforth that magnificent architectonic 
science that gathered the results of all other sciences and organ- 
ized them into one great Catholic system. Hence the great 
men of those times were men of encyclopedic minds, who 
reached out for all knowledge that they might adopt it, and 
incorporate it with revealed truths. A mere glance at the list 
of Fitzralph’s works is enough to show us the wide scope of his 
intellectual activity. Rashdall aptly styles him ‘‘ the greatest 
scholastic luminary of Wycliffe’s younger days.’’®? 


JouHn J. GREANEY. 
(To be continued.) 





Usher's “ Works,” XIl, 345. 
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Sacrorum Bibliorum Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica Muszi Borgiani, 
Vol. III. Novum Testamentum, edidit P. J. Balestri Ordinis 
Eremitarum 8. Augustini. Rome: ex Typographia Polyglotta 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 1904. Large 8°, pp. Ixviii + 509. 
Tabule (1-40), Roma: Fototipia Giulio Danesi, ete., 4°.1 
With this magnificent volume and the accompanying album of 

phototypic plates, Father P. J. Balestri completes at last a long- 

interrupted publication of paramount importance for the study of one 
of the most interesting versions of the Bible, the Copto-Sahidic 

Version which obtained in the monasteries and churches of Upper 

Egypt from the fifth (if not from an earlier date) until the eleventh 

or the twelfth century. With the exception of a few books this 

version of the Bible has come down to us only in the shape of frag- 
ments, and among the various collections in which such fragments are 
preserved the Museum Borgianum unquestionably ranks first for the 
importance as well as for the number of its manuscripts. The 
publication of those precious relics of the Church of Egypt has been 
one of the longest felt desiderata of Biblical scholarship. We feel, 
therefore, particularly thankful to Fr. Balestri for having resumed 
and brought to completion Fr. Ciasca’s edition, so long suspended as 

a consequence of his promotion to the rank of archbishop and cardinal 

rather than because of his premature death. 

Although following in a general way the plan and the method of 
his predecessor, Fr. Balestri has found the means of improving on 
them in some cases, while in others he had the good sense to depart 
from them altogether. Like Fr. Ciasca, he gives us the text with the 
strictest accuracy, without the slightest attempt at emendation even 
where it is manifestly wrong; but instead of printing the text in a con- 
tinuous way, on one column of page-size, he reproduces it line for 
line on two columns as in the original, so as to make it easy for the 
reader himself to account for the number of missing letters or lines 
when the Coptic manuscript happens to be mutilated or illegible. In 


*Cf. our review of Vol. I of this publication in the Bulletin Critique, 1886, 
pp. 61-63. 

?On the Coptic version as a rule we beg to refer to our “ Etude sur les 
versions Coptes,” Revue Biblique, Vols. V and VI, 1896-1897. See also Forbes 
Robinson “ Egyptian Versions” in Hasting’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
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the Prolegomena (pp. i-lxviii) the description of each fragment is 
carried out with even greater thoroughness than in the preceding two 
volumes. The religious care with which apparently trifling details 
of a paleographical nature have been noted down, will eventually 
facilitate the identification of the Borgian fragments with those of 
other collections, as it often happened that a manuscript was torn into 
its several quires in the hope of increasing the profits by selling it 
to different parties. We regret indeed, that it was not thought worth 
while to have each plate of exactly the same size as the original, as 
was done in the Old Testament volumes; but this small drawback 
is more than compensated for by the handier form in which the 
plates now appear, printed as they are on strong paper and bound 
in the shape of a separate album, instead of being as before printed 
on common material and folded at the end of the volume. 

If, however, Fr. Balestri deserves particular praise it is for having 
known how to remain within the limits of his task, in leaving out the 
text, or the variant readings of all fragments not belonging to the 
Borgian collection, and especially in giving up the comparison of 
the Sahidic text with the other versions or the Greek original. In the 
present uncritical condition of the Texts and Versions, he judiciously 
remarks: ‘‘such an undertaking would be quite premature and could 
only lead to inadequate and erroneous conclusions.’’ In one ease 
only were variant readings from other fragments than the Borgian 
ones given the right of citizenship, viz. when Woide’s edition differed 
from the text of the Clarendon Press manuscripts which it purports 
to reproduce; in which case Fr. Balestri gives the variant readings 
from a collation that G. Horner, the well-known editor of the 
Bohairie version of the New Testament* had prepared for the late 
Cardinal Ciasea. 

But even restricted to its own limits, the material on which Fr. 
Balestri had to labor was extraordinarily ample, although consisting 
merely of fragments. If some of the shorter books, like the Epistle 
to Titus and that to Philemon, are totally wanting, several of the 
larger ones appear almost entirely restored. Of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, eighteen chapters are complete, or very nearly so, 
while not a single one is entirely missing, and only one chapter in 
each of the other three Gospels is not at all represented. Several of 
the larger Epistles are almost complete if not entirely so. 

We shall not insist on the importance of this publication for New 


Cf. our review, BULLETIN, Vol. IV, pp. 515-518. 
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Testament criticism; the subject is not ripe for that purpose.’ One 
remark, however, we may venture by way of conclusion: if we are 
to have some day a critical edition of the Versions of the Church of 
Egypt, it will be the fruit of conscientious and intelligent preliminary 
editions such as the one just issued by Fr. Balestri. 
H. Hyvernar. 

De Matrimonio. Ad Usum Scholarum ex Summa Theologie Moralis 

exprimendum curavit H. Noldin, 8.J.  C£niponte, Rauch. Pp. 

203. 1904. 8°. 


Father Noldin’s tractate ‘‘De Matrimonio’’ has been out some time. 
Written primarily for students and priests of Austria with whose 
matrimonial laws it deals, it has the general excellence of clearness 
and orderliness. The publication of the different tracts of Theology 
in separate volumes like this of Fr. Noldin is commendable. A priest 
in his active ministry will take up and carry about with him for study 
such a book when the larger and more cumbersome volume will be 
left untouched. We think, however, that the present professors of 
theology in their publications would do well if instead of covering 
the whole matter of a tract they would direct their attention to a 
more detailed treatment of special parts of it of more actual impor- 
tance, neglecting those portions which have been already sufficiently 
expounded in our theological manuals. 

JouN WeEsBSTER MELODY. 


De Virtute Justitiz et de Variis Statuum Obligationibus. 
Auctore Ad. Tanquerey, 8.8. Desclée: Lefebre et Soe, Tornaci, 
1904, Pp. 547. 

Dr. Tanquerey’s second volume of moral theology has just come 
from the press. Already the theological manuals of this writer have 
merited for him an international name and this latest work ‘‘De 
Virtute Justitia et De Variis Statuum Obligationibus’’ will go to 
sustain his acquired reputation. As the authors of our theological 
manuals are obliged to cover a wide extent of matter within a narrow 
compass, the student of our seminaries comes from his course very 
often quite unaware of the grave difficulties involved in many of the 
questions he is called upon to study and, to a certain degree master. 
These question necessarily dispatched quickly in the class room he 
sees only in their elementary expression, rarely realizing their far 


1 To gratify the curiosity of some of our readers we may ‘state here that 
the four famous passages, Luke xxii, 43, 44; John vii, 53; viii, 1-11; I John 
v, 7, have been designedly omitted in the Borgian fragments. 
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reaching grasp. Again any idea of historic growth or evolution in 
the subject matter of his text-book, hardly presents itself to the 
ordinary seminarist. Even the positive law he reads of he is apt to 
regard as having existed from the beginning much as it now is—the 
several tracts of theology having sprung into being like Minerva fully 
equipped and developed from the very outset. 

It must be said that Dr. Tanquerey has guarded against such 
results occurring in the mind of those who shall use his manuals, espe- 
cially this his last one. For the copious notes and the references to 
more extensive works that abound throughout the volume prevent the 
arising of any complacent idea that the handling of the various 
important questions is anything like as exhaustive as it would be in 
a more special treatise. 

Again, the student will gain from this handbook a notion of the 
character of growth and development in moral theology. In the 
evolution of moral science we must distinguish three essential elements, 
—principles, institution and facts. While the first of these are ob- 
jectively immutable and as such independent of time and place, 
institutions and facts are ever shifting and changing, requiring new 
applications and unforeseen interpretations of ancient principles. 
Even these latter in the view of novel conditions, are often discovered 
to us in somewhat of a new light. In his ‘‘De Virtute Justitix’’ 
our author shows that he is conversant with the changed exigencies of 
the industrial and commercial world, and has formulated his principles 
accordingly. In the tract ‘‘De Justitia et Jure’’ the one subject 
ealling for especial treatment to-day is the great question of Socialism. 
After briefly summarizing the three different phases in the history 
of this doctrine, the author argues against it in its various forms with 
a knowledge of his matter not sufficiently evinced, we dare to say, by 
all Catholic writers in their contentions against Socialism. Again it 
is his recognition of present economic conditions that has prompted 
the author to give a more detailed attention to the questions ‘‘De 
locatione operarum seu de contractu laboris’’ and ‘‘De Speculationibus 
Burse.”’ 

But it is especially in his treatment of the question of interest 
that we would commend Dr. Tanquerey. The theological student 
need not of course be told that the conception of interest on money 
loans entertained by the Fathers was radically different from that 
which obtains throughout the business world to-day even among men 
of conscience and honor. And not only the ancient but nearly all 
the modern theologians have taken up and repeated the views of the 
Fathers. Our author after giving an historical sketch of the doctrine 
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of interest in the Old and New Testament; among the ancient philos- 
ophers, among the Fathers and in the Councils of the Church up to 
the twelfth century, among the scholastics and in the councils down 
to the sixteenth century and finally of the doctrine of Benedict XIV 
and the Roman Congregation, passes to the modern theories on the 
subject and wisely reaches the conclusion that in our altered methods 
of commercial dealings money can be said to be really prolific and 
that the contract by which it is loaned is not properly the one dis- 
cribed as ‘‘mutuum’’ nor that known as ‘‘locatio pecunie”’ but is of 
a character peculiar to itself and which may be styled ‘‘contractus 
erediti.’? The practise of our modern industrial world can therefore 
within due limits be fully reconciled with sound moral principles. 

JoHN WEBSTER MELODY. 










The Principles of Moral Science, An Essay by Rev. Walter Me- 
Donald, D.D. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1904, 8°, pp. xi + 250. 
This volume, dealing with the fundamental principles of ethics, 

is one which will amply repay a close examination by the moral 

theologian as well as the student of ethics. One is so accustomed to 
find any new work on this subject from a Catholic source to be but 

a mere iteration of traditional teachings and methods, that when a 

book appears containing fresh views and important deviations from 

the beaten track, such boldness almost takes away one’s breath. 

An inordinate attachment to the motto jurare in verbum magistri 

has led us to forget that, like every other science, ethics ought to 

progress, and that moral theology can not yet claim to have attained 
its complete and perfect development. 

It is not to bé understood that Dr. McDonald in any essentials 
strays from the established teaching of the schola. On the contrary, 
the main purpose of the book is, as he says, to defend the ‘‘definite 
system of moral science taught for centuries in the Catholie schools.’’ 
When he parts company with the leaders usually followed it is, in 
most instances, not to challenge a conclusion, but to direct destructive 
criticism against some notable principle commonly received, and to 
propose instead what he considers a sounder one for the support of 
the same conclusion. The general principles formulated in the 
treatise on human acts he looks upon not as axioms to furnish a 
deductive basis for inferences concerning the particular virtues, but 
as a synthesis of conclusions gathered from the study of these virtues. 
Hence, these principles must be tested by measuring them with well 
ascertained special conclusions concerning particular virtues; and if 
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they will not stand this test then they are faulty and ought to be 
rejected or amended. 

Pursuing this method, the author, underterred by the prestige of 
great names, impugns the validity of some very weighty principles. 
For instance he condemns the one commonly offered to justify an 
action from which flow two results, one good, the other evil. Again 
he rejects the axiom which has made the chief dialectic defense of 
probabilism: Lex dubia lex nulla. We doubt whether many prob- 
abilists will be willing to give up this principle for the alternative 
which the author proposes. On the nature of penal laws he rejects 
the teaching of Saurez; and his explanation of the meaning of the 
natural law is different, though not fundamentally so, from the 
classic scholastic exposition. 

A merit of the book is that it contains a sufficiently detailed ex- 
amination of the theories of Mill and Spencer, comparing and con- 
trasting them with scholastic doctrine in a manner that brings out 
forcibly the weakness of both forms of utilitarianism. Concerning 
Kant’s system, Dr. McDonald frankly states that he has not been able 
to understand it—many of Kant’s critics leave the reader to discover 
the situation himself—so he confines himself to noting the chief diffi- 
culties in which he became entangled when endeavoring to make his 


way through the mazes of the Konigsburg philosopher. 

Full of acute, and in many places, original reasoning, this book 
will prove stimulating to the student. Those who will refuse to sur- 
render to the Doctor’s argument—and these will be many—will find 
their reward in being compelled to thoroughly re-inspect, and, in 
some instances, strengthen the traditional positions which he assails. 

James T. Fox. 


St. Tuomas’ CoLLeEGE, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


La Bible et I’Histoire. Parle R. P. Prat, S.J. Paris: Bloud, 1904. 

Priests who have to teach biblical history, either in schools and 
colleges or from the pulpit, nowadays meet with many difficulties, of 
which twenty years ago their predecessors did not dream. Nobody 
will expect them to solve all difficulties unaided. As a rule their 
labors leave no time for thoroughly scientific researches. Nevertheless, 
not only in scientific reviews, but also in popular magazines and 
even in the secular press of the day, many biblical questions are 
raised, which can no longer be ignored: parish priests need a solution. 
Catholic Seripturists are bound to speak; it is their duty to do so 
cautiously, but clearly. 
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It was no doubt for this reason that Father Lagrange wrote his 
‘‘La Methode Historique’’ (3iéme ed. Paris, Lecoffre, 1904) and 
Father von Hummelauer his ‘‘Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage’’ 
(Freiburg, Herder, 1904). Father Prat does not touch upon all the 
questions dealt with by these two Catholic scholars; for instance, of 
the book of Genesis he does not say a single word. Notwithstanding 
this incompleteness, ‘‘La Bible et 1’Histoire’’ is a booklet (61 pp.), 
which will soon find a place, we hope, in the libraries of our American 
clergy. In a few pages it explains the true principles of modern 
Catholic exegesis. 

The first chapter contains a short but solid refutation of two 
systems, held by some Catholics before the appearance of the 
encyclical ‘‘Providentissimus Deus’’ (pp. 11-18). In the second 
chapter he examines ‘‘the distinctive character of the sacred books,’’ 
and explains the connection in Holy Scripture between divine teach- 
ing and the scientific and historical data of the Bible (pp. 18-30). 
After this he indicates the specific character of biblical history (pp. 
30-39). Finally in the fourth and last chapter, Father Prat shows 
plainly, though briefly, that the inspired authors do not always 
guarantee strictly the historical character of the sources, which they 
quote, either explicitly or implicitly (40-56). In his conclusion the 
learned Jesuit calls the attention of his readers to the fact, that 
sometimes, doubts are expressed in Holy Scripture; and he tries to 
reconcile these doubts with the diwine authorship of the sacred writ- 
ings (57 and 58). The last pages of the pamphlet are an answer 
to the objection, that, once we admit the theory of the critics, the 
sense of Holy Scripture should everywhere become doubtful: ‘‘On 
pourra flairer partout une métaphore, une allégorie, une citation 
implicite’’ (59-61). 

This highly interesting booklet can be heartily recommended to 
the American clergy. It is as excellent as it is cheap. Nevertheless 
it is our opinion that on a few points the author’s solutions of diffi- 
culties are not quite satisfactory. 

We cannot agree with his explanation of doubts, expressed in 
Holy Scripture (p. 58). Prat seems to admit that the sacred au- 
thors, even as authors, entertained and expressed such doubts He 
tries to explain the difficulty by ‘‘l’union admirable de la nature 
et de la grace dans la production de 1’acte surnatural’’: the very 
same act is produced by two causes, God and man. But we do not 
see how this distinction affords a solution, and we believe that those 
**doubts’’ ought to be explained in another way. God cannot be the 
subject of a doubt. But he can inspire a man, without resolving the 

cUB6 
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doubts of this man with regard to things which are not taught in the 
inspired book. Although St. Luke, for instance, had been chosen by 
God to be the author of an inspired book, he had doubts concerning 
a great many things which God did not intend him to write, and 
therefore did not reveal to him. As author St. Luke does not write 
anything else, Acts, xxv, 6, but that he, as a man, doubted whether 
Festus stayed in Jerusalem ‘‘eight or ten days.’’ The affirmation 
of the author is positive: Festus stayed some time in Jerusalem. 
The length of this time is indicated by the author in a vague and 
general way: the man’s doubt is thus merely a vague determination 
of the object of the author’s positive affirmation. The supernatural 
intellectual act itself was a positive judgment, on the part of the 
human author also, that is to say, as author. The same must be said 
where St. Paul affirms that he does not know certain things; he does 
not know them as man. God could inspire a man to write his doubt, 
which revelation did not resolve: but the subject of this doubt 
itself or of this lack of knowledge is the writer, not formaliter as 
inspired author, but as man. He is inspired in writing his doubt, 
but he does not doubt formaliter as inspired author. 

If biblical texts referring to scientific matters are proved to be 
false in their proper and natural sense, Prat seems to admit, that 
we are to understand them in a figurative sense: ‘‘Mais il n’est pas 
impossible qu’une decouverte ultérieure oblige 4 l’abandonner pour 
recourir au sens figuré’’ (p. 26). But how is it possible to under- 
stand, e. g., those passages of the Bible in a figurative sense, where 
the author speaks of the earth as being flat and resting upon the 
waters? Did the men who wrote thus, believe that the earth rested 
upon the waters, or not? We think that the only solution of this 
difficulty is to be found in the distinction between the affirmations 
of the author and the echoes of the opinions of his time, as we hope 
to have shown to the readers of this number of the BULLETIN. 

H. A. Poets. 


Aubrey De Vere: A Memoir Based on His Unpublished Diaries and 
Correspondence. By Wilfred Ward, author of ‘‘W. W. Ward 
and the Oxford Movement,’’ ‘‘The Life and Times of Cardinal 
Newman,’’ ‘‘ Problems and Persons,’’ ete. With two photographic 
portraits and other illustrations. London, New York and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. 8°. 


The prose of Aubrey De Vere, in spite of its correctness and the 
value of its content, has not received the attention it deserves. It 
is intellectual and reflective prose, but it lacks that charm of person- 
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ality which make his letters so interesting and which made the man 
himeslf so much more attractive than even his poetical expressions. 
In his poetry ‘‘ Alexander the Great’’ reaches the highest mark that 
can be set by any reasonable critic for unactable but sublime tragedy, 
and there was no poetry more sincere or more elevated in the Victorian 
era. The pleasure that these pages give through their presentment 
of the heart of the man will endear to many readers one who gave 
much that was good in him to the public, but kept the best for his 
friends. He had a genius for friendship; he was the Horatio of a 
fortunate circle that was never too large for his heart. The recent 
death of his elder brother, Sir Stephen—the translator of the odes 
of Horace—will perhaps let loose more reminiscences of the De Vere 
father and brothers, and there can not be too many. One finds in 
every page of this book,—so thoroughly and satisfactorily edited by 
Mr. Ward,—a stimulating thought, a touch of wit, wisdom or humor— 
a photograph of some celebrity, or an anecdote that keeps the pencil 
of the note-book maker at work. It is as full as the memoirs of Grant 
Duff or those of the Marquise de Créquy. Mr. De Vere’s admiration 
for his father’s dramatic work, for that of Sir Henry Taylor and 
‘* Alfred’s’’—Tennyson’s—is inexhaustible. He quotes Macready’s 
opinion on a much mooted question to-day, which neither Rostand 
nor Stephen Philips has settled even by success. ‘‘ Amongst other 
things he (Macready) said that there was no greater mistake than 
in imagining that a play was the less adapted to stage purposes 
because it contained eminently poetical passages. No passages, he 
said, tell more on an audience than the poetical, provided only that 
the poetry be dramatic in its character and introduced appositely. 
Shakespere, he said, was as wonderful in his knowledge of stage 
effect as in every thing else, and all the alterations in his text made 
by managers have been for the worse.”’ 

The heart of the man shows itself in his descriptions of his ex- 
periences during the Irish famine. ‘‘In one day,’’ he says speaking of 
his visits to the poor during the famine, ‘‘I have sat within nearly 
eighty mud hovels, without windows or chimneys—the roof so low 
that you could not (in some cases) stand upright, and within and 
around, a mass of squalidness and filth. Many, a trait of native 
goodness, or even refinement, I have noticed in such an abode—many 
a countenance I have marked traced with the characters of goodness, 
long endurance, and piety, though seen dimly through a veil not only 
of pallor and smoke, but one worn by the blasts and rain of many an 
adverse year. And in the midst of these horrors I have seen such 
strange gleams of humor, and heard many a sad tale told with a gay 
indifference.’’ 
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His efforts to relieve the suffering of the famine were unremitting, 
and his brother was not less energetic and generous. The letters 
which tell without exaggeration of the terrors of this time are almost 
too painful to read. From Rome, in 1852, he writes to Mrs. H. N. 
Coleridge a note which shows that he was not one of those converts,— 
from whom only the fires of Purgatory can cleanse the Calvinism,— 
who seem to think that persons are to be hated, as well as errors. 
‘“‘Do not imagine for a moment,’’ he writes, ‘‘that a convert to 
Roman Catholicism loses any portion of sympathy with his old friends. 
I find exactly the contrary to be the case. Rome is half thrown away 
upon me from the degree in which my thoughts revert to those whom 
I most value, and my affection for whom seems to make newer friends 
of little interest.’’ He adds, ‘‘I do not think I could have continued 
a Christian, had I not become a Roman Catholic.’’ 

This ‘‘Memoir’’ tempts the sympathetic pen to go on for many 
pages and to leave little for the reader of taste to discover for himself; 
Mr. Ward deserves all the thanks he will get from those who know 


a good book when they see it. 
Maurice FRANCIS EAGAN. 


A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe: From the 


Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 

(Oxon: Hon. H. D. Aberd), Professor of Rhetoric and English 

Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 1904. 8°. Volume 

III, Modern Criticism. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 

The periods with which Mr. Saintsbury dealt in his two previous 
volumes of this work were more remote from the interest of the mass 
of moderns than those covered by this volume. He has not escaped 
the censure of philologists, which, in one or two instances, he seems to 
have deserved, and, it must be admitted that his attitude towards their 
methods has been in no wise econciliating. The professional classical 
philologist may be exacting and sometimes excessively dogmatic, but, 
at least, he submits his results to a scientific test. The literary 
critic who tries to isolate literature, as Mr. Saintsbury does, may 
become just as irritatingly dogmatic without offering his conclusion to 
any test more convincing than his own opinions. The scholarship and 
industry evinced in this work are equalled only by the abundant 
energy and inexhaustible freshness of mind it shows on every page. 
Mr. Saintsbury cannot be reasonably accused of ‘‘amateurishness’’ 
and ‘‘superficiality,’’ as some of his more exacting critics have care- 
lessly phrased it, but any critic of the school of Anatole France must 
be prepared to hear such objections made to his presentment when he 
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assumes to write ‘‘history’’ and not ‘‘impressions.’’ It is unusual 


to name Saintsbury and France in the same paragraph unless by way 
of antithesis, and yet there are many passages in this third volume 
that are ‘‘inspirational’’ rather than accurately historical. At the 
same time, ‘‘A History of Criticism’’ is the most valuable work of 
its kind yet produced in English. It does not make an epoch, but 
it marks an epoch—an epoch when the serious student of literature 
must acknowledge that criticism itself amounts, in importance, to 
a branch of literature which should be treated by itself, and which 
demands the highest qualities of the mind, the most exact knowledge, 
the widest grasp, the strictest concentration, and the exactest balance. 
Whether it is a sign of decay or not, the time has come, especially 
in Franee, when authors would have little to do, if they did not 
write about one another. 

This volume deserves more attention than space permits. The 
appendix,—a kind of waste basket adorned with British colors,—into 
which Mr. Saintsbury puts ‘‘ American ecriticism’’—is a part of the 
work which he might, to his own credit, have omitted. A certain 
condescension in foreigners—handsomely celebrated by one of our 
own critics,—is delightfully evident here. Mr. Saintsbury is flippant 
in an elephantine way and always engagingly kind; but he is so im- 
portant,—he has done so much to destroy the mere dilettante and 
belletrist, that one hates to see him in the attitude of Pooh-Bah, in 
Mr. Gilbert’s very literary book of the opera of the ‘‘Mikado.’’ He 
greets the American critics with such evident benevolence that the 
modern barbarians will almost forgive his pleasant salutation: ‘‘If 
all living American critics were to be carried off by a special epidemic, 
I should be sorry for two reasons—first of all, because several of 
them are my personal friends, and, secondly, because I shou!d have 
to extend this preface to an almost unmanageable length.’’ The ap- 
pendix concerns itself, following the scheme of the book, with dead 
authors. Mr. Saintsbury is fair enough to Sydney Lanier, who was, 
first of all, a poet and an impressionist and little of a critic; and 
he does justice to Ticknor. Of Poe’s ‘‘Rationale of Verse,’’ he says, 
truly, ‘‘it is one of the best things ever written on English poetry,”’ 
but he adds, with just a touch of condescension, that it is, ‘‘quite 
astonishingly original.’’ 

To return to Ticknor—it strengthens respect for Mr. Saintsbury’s 
perception to note his saying that the ‘‘History of Spanish Litera- 
ture’’ is likely to retain its position, not merely as a classic, but as 
an authority. Mr. Saintsbury implies as a fault in Ticknor that he 
is rather less of a critic than he is of a historian,—his grouping of 
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facts, his investigation and connections are all a little superior to 
his appreciation pure and simple. The objection reversed, may 
apply to Mr. Saintsbury’s point of view and method; it ought to 
be remembered that Ticknor set out to be a historian, and fulfilled 
his purpose; but ‘‘the lesson of criticism,’’ as Mr. Saintsbury says, 


‘is tolerance.’’ 
Maurice FRANCIS EGAN. 


The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the 
Roman Dominion. By Alfred J. Butler. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1902. 8°, pp. xxxiv + 563. 

The story that Dr. Butler relates of the conquest in the seventh 
century by the followers of Mohammed of a province that ranked 
among the most important in the possession of the Roman Empire is of 
great historical interest. Eventful as this conquest was there were 
few problems in history more obscure than that which related to the 
invasion of Egypt by the Arabs, and their rapid subjugation of the 
Delta of the Nile. All that was known on the subject until recently 
may be summed up as follows: The Arab general ‘Amr, probably 
aware of the internal dissensions of Egypt, invaded that country in 
639 or 640, and was received by the Jacobite Copts rather as a de- 
liverer than as a conqueror. Perenum or Farma was taken with the 
help of the friendly Copts. Subsequently ‘Amr defeated the im- 
perial forces in two battles and after a siege of several months cap- 
tured the strong fortress of Babylon. The fall of this stronghold 
decided Mukaukas, the Coptic Governor of Egypt, ‘‘to yield to the 
Arabs, and exchange the yoke of Constantinople for the yoke of 
Mecea’’; the Governor made peace with the conqueror and agreed on 
behalf of the Copts to pay a moderate tribute. From Babylon ‘Amr 
marched on Alexandria, and en route defeated the Romans in several 
battles. After a siege of fourteen months Alexandria yielded and in 
December, 641, the victorious Muslim general made his entry. Such 
in substance was the history of the Arab conquest of Egypt hitherto 
current. The work of Dr. Butler will necessitate a general revision 
of the accounts of this event previously accepted. How difficult was 
the task the author has so well performed we learn from his preface. 
The meager and unsatisfactory chronicles of Byzantine writers like 
Theophanes and Nicephoras, had to be supplemented, and still oftener 
corrected, by the scattered references in a host of Arab, Coptie and 
Syrian writers. Of the new documents at the disposal of the author 
he assigns the first place to the Chronicle of John, a Coptic bishop 
of Nikiou who was born about the time of the Conquest and wrote 
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towards the end of the seventh century. ‘‘It is the acquisition of 
John’s MS. by the British Abyssinian expedition which has made it 
possible to write a history of the Arab conquest of Egypt’’ (p. ix). 
This work of John of Nikiou, originally written partly in Coptic and 
partly in Greek, now exists only in an Ethiopic version translated 
by Zotenberg. In the MSS. of the version there are unfortunately 
many corruptions and lacune; the most serious of the latter concern 
the period from the accession of the Emperor Heraclius to the arrival 
of ‘Amr before Babylon (610-640). What remains of the Chronicle 
is however of great importance and is regarded by the author as of 
‘‘unimpeachable authority.’’ 

Founding his revised narrative of the conquest of Egypt on this 
authority, supplemented wherever possible by many other writers, 
Dr. Butler opens his work with the Revolt of Heraclius. And even 
in this first chapter the author parts company with the historians 
who have followed Gibbon in accepting the story of a race for an 
Empire between the younger Heraclius and his friend Nicetas. The 
author regards this account of Heraclius’ plan of campaign as 
‘*ehildish,’’ and after examining his reasons for this conclusion one 
cannot help agreeing with him. For, in the supposed competition 
scarcely would there be one chance in a hundred in favor of Nicetas. 
Heraclius proceeding by sea had little or no obstacle to encounter, 
except the possible one from the elements; but, on the competition 
theory, Nicetas had to march to Egypt, there encounter and overthrow 
the army of occupation commanded by officers of Phoeas, and then con- 
tinue his long and difficult journey by land through Palestine, Syria, 
Cilicia and Asia Minor, on his way to the imperial capital. Had 
Nicetas accepted a proposition such as that he has been supposed to 
have agreed to he would certainly not deserve to be esteemed for a 
large degree of mental acuteness. It is much more natural to sup- 
pose, as Dr. Butler points out, that his real and only objective was 
Egypt, the source of the imperial capital’s food supply, which he was 
to conquer and hold for his colleague Heraclius. 

In the history of the Arab conquest of Egypt the leading parts 
in what was destined to be a great historical tragedy were played by 
three persons: the Emperor Heraclius, the Patriarch Cyrus and the 
Arab General ‘Amr. The Emperor Heracilus mounted the imperial 
throne at a time when the very existence of the Roman Empire was 
threatened by the powerful Chosroes, king of the Persians. Was the 
young Emperor equal to the task of hurling back the invaders whose 
forefathers had so often experienced disaster and defeat at the hands 
of a Roman Emperor? Or on the other hand was the taunt of the 
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dethroned tyrant Phoeas, ‘‘Are you the man to govern the Empire 
better?’’ to prove well-founded? At first it seemed as though the 
sneering scepticism of Phocas accurately enough summed up the 
limitations of Heraclius. Four years after his coronation, in 614, 
the Persian hosts invaded Syria, and by the end of May of the follow- 
ing year they were masters of Jerusalem. In the autumn of 616 
Chosroes, having subjected to his rule one fair province of the 
Empire, advanced to the conquest of the still more important 
province of Egypt. In the spring of 617 the strong fortress of 
Babylon at the head of the Delta of the Nile was taken, and by the 
end of this year the capital of the province, the strongly fortified 
eity of Alexandria, was occupied by the Persian army. 

Nor did the triumphant progress of the Persians stop with their 
conquest of Egypt; they swept across Asia Minor and entered the 
city of Chaleedon whence they could see the capital of the Empire 
itself, from which only the Bosphorus separated them. Heraclius 
was equally unfortunate in defending his European territories: 
hordes of Tartars and Huns roamed at will through the province of 
Thrace up to the walls of Constantinople. 

And while his Empire was thus rapidly dismembered how was the 
Emperor occupied? In his fight for an empire he had proved him- 
self an able and energetic commander; but once seated on the imperial 
throne discouragement at the disorganization he encountered seems to 
have taken complete possession of him. It was at one time even be- 
lieved that he meditated abdication and flight from his capital. But 
here the Patriarch Sergius interposed, and by his exhortations brought 
Heraclius to register a solemn vow in the Church of St. Sophia that 
he would fight as became a Roman Emperor for the deliverance of 
his dominions from a barbarian yoke. 

How well Heraclius kept his vow his wonderful campaign against 
the Persians showed. In the spring of 622 the Emperor took the field, 
and six years later the last Persian had disappeared from the soil of 
the empire. The great Chosroes himself, after the capture of Dasta- 
gerd, sought refuge in flight; but he was not destined long to sur- 
vive so many disasters: he fell into the hands of his successor Siroes, 
and was put to death. Covered with glory the Emperor returned 
home, and in the year 629 the Holy Cross, which he had recovered from 
the Persians, was restored to its former place in the Holy City. 

Heraclius was now the hero of Christendom. The great war he 
had so triumphantly waged was primarily a holy war; the victor, 
consequently, deserved and received the thanks of Christians the 
world over. But as so often happens in the careers of men, the 
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moment of his greatest triumph marked the beginning of his decline. 
While still in Jerusalem accusations against the Jews began to pour 
in from all sides to the Emperor. The Jews were charged, and our 
author regards the charge as ‘‘probably true,’’ with ‘‘more guilt 
than the Persians for the slaughter of the Christians and the demolition 
and burning of the Churches.’’ The Emperor was evidently con- 
vineed that the Jews were guilty. He issued an edict expelling them 
from Jerusalem and forbidding them to come within three miles of 
the city in future. A deplorable massacre of the Jews followed, 
sanctioned, the author thinks, by Heraclius. It was about this time 
also that the project for the reconciliation of the Monophysite heretics 
with the Church began to take definite form. Several years previously 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Sergius, had proposed a compromise 
to the Emperor which, he thought, would be acceptable to the Mono- 
physites. While holding fast to the definition of Chalcedon relative 
to the two natures of Christ, Sergius put forward the opinion that 
nevertheless in the ‘‘Word Incarnate there is but one operation.’’ 
Among the earliest adherents of the compromise of Sergius was Cyrus, 
Bishop of Phasis in the Caucasus. Dr. Butler (p. 136) refers to 
Cyrus as a Nestorian, but this statement is incorrect. While engaged 
in the Persian war the Emperor could give but little attention to 
Church controversies; but now that the Persian war was over, now 
that the Empire was free from the dangerous enemy, he began to take 
energetic measures for the reconciliation of the Monophysite sectaries 
to the Chureh. Cyrus the Caucasian seemed to him a suitable instru- 
ment for his purpose, and accordingly the Bishop of Phasis became 
Patriarch of Alexandria (631). Cyrus arrived in his new see with 
instructions to win back to the Church the Coptic Monophysites 
who formed by far the larger part of the population of Egypt. At 
first the Monothelite Patriarch seems to have met with some success, 
and he was able to forward to Constantinople rather glowing reports 
of his satisfactory progress. But this state of things soon changed. 
The Catholics saw that the compromise was really a surrender to the 
Monophysites, and on the other hand, the Monophysites, though they 
perceived the value of the concession made to them, could not be 
induced to accept the hated Council of Chalcedon. Cyrus, thereupon, 
exasperated at his failure, began a persecution of the Copts which 
lasted ten years. During at least a portion of this period Cyrus ap- 
pears to have exercised supreme temporal, as well as supreme spiritual 
authority. The author, in fact, identifies him with the mysterious 
Al Mukaukas whose name occurs frequently in the chronicles of the 
time as playing a prominent part in connection with the Arab con- 
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quest. Although many of the Copts conformed to the Monothelite 
doctrine during this period, the great majority remained firm in their 
Monophysite belief. The only result of the policy of coercion was to 
strain the allegiance of the Copts to the breaking-point. Yet, perse- 
cuted as they were, Dr. Butler maintains, apparently on good grounds 
and contrary to the generally received opinion, that the Copts did not 
either codperate with the Arabs or look with favor on their invasion. 
But, since the charge of treason against the Copts in unfounded, the 
ease with which ‘Amr, the Arab general, entered Egypt, and the little 
opposition he met with from the imperial troops, are still more 
inexplicable, especially when it is remembered that Heraclius, the 
conqueror of the Persian hosts, was still alive. With barely 4,000 
troops, wholly unskilled in siege warfare, ‘Amr undertook the con- 
quest of Egypt. At no time in this expedition did he have more 
than 16,000 men under his command; yet in less than two years ‘Amr 
was master of Egypt: he entered Egypt in December 639, and Alex- 
andria capitulated November 641. The Patriarch Cyrus, as Gov- 
ernor of Egypt, figures prominently in the scenes of these two 
memorable years, and his part is by no means heroic. The author 
indeed makes Cyrus appear somewhat in the character of villain. 
According to his account of the conquest the Patriarch-Viceroy is 
chiefly responsible for the deliverance of Egypt to the Muslims with- 
out any defence worthy of the name. In this opinion, however, we 
cannot quite agree with him. The Emperor Heraclius was primarily 
responsible for the defence of Egypt, and for the policy of coercion 
which alienated the Copts. The imperial generals also, for their in- 
compentency, and the slight efforts they made to stem the tide of 
invasion, must bear their share of blame. How little some of these 
imperial officials regretted the change from Roman to Arab rule is 
shown by the fact that the three highest in rank among them, after 
the Perfect of Alexandria, apostatized to Mohammedianism, and were 
continued in office under the new government (p. 362). Cyrus must, 
of course, bear a large share of the responsibility for the loss of Egypt, 
but the imperial pretension to dictatorship in religion, admitted in 
practice by Sergius of Constantinople and the Monothelite party, 
was at the root of the matter. But the author candidly accepts a brief 
for the Copts, and at the same time acts as devil’s advocate for Cyrus. 
For this personage we have not the slightest sympathy, no more than 
for any of his contemporaries who admitted, nay often encouraged, 
the pretensions of the Emperor to rule both Church and State. But 
the Copts were by no means guiltless. They themselves saw, as the 
author admits (p. 180), that the Monothelite compromise was prac- 
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tically a surrender of the doctrine of Chalcedon; but the very name 
of Chalcedon threw them into a rage, and they would not move a 
single step to bring about the unity of Christendom. To the fanatical 
Monophysite the Melchite was, in the words of Abba Samuel to Cyrus, 


9? 


‘‘a son of Satan, Antichrist, Beguiler,’’ and a ‘‘Chaleedonian De- 
ceiver’’ whose faith was ‘‘defiled’’ (p. 186 sq.). And although they 
did not codperate with the Arabs against the Empire they became 
reconciled to the new state of things in a surprisingly short period 
of time. Before the surrender of Alexandria we find the Copts of 
the Fayum killing ‘‘any Roman soldier they chanced to encounter’’ 
(p. 319). How long the majority of them persevered in the faith 
whereof at this date they would not make the slightest surrender, is 
shown by some interesting statistics. In the treaty of Alexandria, 
by which Egypt was surrendered to the Muslims, it was stipulated 
that a capitation tax of two dinars (about $5) a head should be paid 
annually by the subject or non-Mahommedan population to the new 
government, an exception being made in the case of very old men 
and young children. At the conquest this tax amounted to 12,000,000 
dinars; the Christian population consequently was then over six 
millions. Towards the end of the ninth century, one hundred and 
fifty years after the conquest, this poll-tax had fallen to 3,000,000 
dinars. That is to say that in a century and a half the Christian popu- 
lation of Egypt diminished by 4,500,000 (p. 463). These figures 
prove only too well that the Copts who so detested the name of 
Chaleedon, enrolled themselves en masse under the standard of 
Mohammed. 

With this reservation regarding what seems to us a too warm 
advocacy of the Copts, the tone of Dr. Butler’s work is calm and dis- 
passionate. It can be recommended as a valuable contribution to 
the history of Egypt in the seventh century. The picture of the 
Muslim general ‘Amr shows the conqueror in a favorable light. 
Two chapters on Alexandria at the Conquest and The Library of 
Alexandria are especially interesting. On page 418 the author speaks 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret as writers of the early part of 
the fourth century. Fourth should read fifth. 

Mavrice M. Hassett. 


De la Clandestinité dans le Mariage. Par L’Abbé R. Bassibey. 
Paris: Oudin, 1903. Pp. 416. 
M. Bassibey who has already won favor by his ‘‘Procédure Matri- 


moniale Générale,’’ gives us in this new work a very complete and 
accurate discussion of the workings of the celebrated decree 
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‘‘Tametsi.’’ His treatment of this intricate matter leaves nothing 
to be desired, and there is no doubt that officialities who find some of 
their greatest difficulties in the application of the Tridentine decree 
will thank the author for a very great and a very real service done 
them. 

The work has, however, a more general interest and a wider 
utility. Though the title correctly describes the main subject which 
the author designed to investigate, it hardly conveys any idea of a 
number of other allied matters which he found it necessary to discuss, 
matters which have considerable importance in the eyes of those who 
are not obliged to concern themselves practically with the diriment 
character of the impediment of clandestinity. A complete study of 
the Tridentine decree was impossible without taking into account 
certain canonical topics that are closely connected with the celebration 
of marriage and that offer themselves for actual consideration in 
places where the ‘‘Tametsi’’ has never been promulgated. Hence, this 
work of M. Bassibey will appeal to every priest whose ministry con- 
tinually brings him face to face with difficulties relating to the con- 
tract of marriage, and who will be able to find here a thoroughly 
modern exposition of the law on domicile and quasi-domicile, on the 
rites of the marriage ceremony, on the publication of the banns, 
on the proper method of dealing with public sinners, with free- 
thinkers, with members of condemned societies. This volume should 
find a weleome far wider than its title would at first sight seem to 
justify. JoHN T. CREAGH. 


The Young Priest: Conferences on the Apostolic Life. By 
Cardinal Vaughan. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 347. 1904. 8°. 
Like his great predecessor, Cardinal Vaughan has left a work 

addressed exclusively to priests. In ‘‘The Young Priest’’ of the late 

Archbishop of Westminster, we fail to note, it is true, anything like 

the profound thought, the original presentation, or the high literary 

style, that made the ‘‘ Eternal Priesthood’’ a classic for those for whom 
it was written. Yet, the spirit of sacerdotal piety, in this more humble 
work is none the less striking in that it finds a homelier expression. 

An extrinsic interest attaches to the book from the fact that it was 

written, as his brother tells us, as a work of devotion when the 

Cardinal, stricken with disease, was no longer able to discharge the 

duties of active life. In sending forth these conferences the author 

has principally in mind that class of young priests who, in the first 
years of their ministry are plunged into a life of missionary activity, 
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which tends to withhold them from the study and reflection necessary 
for the stay and development of the inner life. The Cardinal well 
remarks that ‘‘It were greatly to be desired that the period of prepar- 
ation for the ministry could be systematically lengthened. The ad- 
vantage of two or even three additional years given to study in Rome 
or elsewhere after the ordinary curriculum would tell powerfully on 
the spiritual influence a priest would exercise over his flock.’’ In 
our country happily, it is not necessary to go to Rome to gain the 
advantages of the finished training which as a rule is unattainable in 
the seminaries. We have an institution where the young priest freed 
as yet from the pressure of parochial work may acquire a greater 
spirit of study and come to that development not only mental but 
spiritual which will be his surest safeguard in the distractions and 
temptations of the busy life that may afterwards await him. 

The author declares that his conferences are not addressed to 
those priests who seek only to fashion their conduct on the loose 
interpretation of the principles of moral theology. Of course to the 
priest who sets out with only the purpose of avoiding grave sins by 
such means these discourses will appeal in vain. But we are con- 
vineed that not a few priests in more or less good faith, at least with 
no positively evil design, have not infrequently regulated their actions 


according to the principles of moral theology through failure to under- 
stand the pathological character of these principles. To such the 
conferences of the late Archbishop of Westminster will bear a salutary 
message and indeed all in the sacred ministry will find helpful 


spiritual reading in ‘‘The Young Priest.’’ 
JOHN WEBSTER MELODY. 


The Divorce Problem in the United States. By Patrick L. 
Crayton, 8.T.L. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn and Co., 1904. 8°, 


pp. 58. 

This treatise written originally in part fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Licentiate in Theology is meant to ‘‘illus- 
trate the fact that divorce, with its present legislation in the United 
States, is an appalling menace to social order and morality ; to demon- 
strate that the reforms ordinarily proposed do not meet the exigencies 
of the case and suggest the remedy for the existing disastrous condition 
of affairs.’’ After recording the findings of the statistics compiled by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright according to instruction of an Act of Con- 
gress in 1887, the author points out the marked annual increase in the 
number of divorces for these last thirty-six years. He tell us that in 
the year 1903 the number of marriages set aside by our divorcee courts 
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was no less than 68,499. From these startling figures Fr. Crayton 
proceeds to a discussion of the divorce laws in the United States. The 
causes for severing the marriage bond in this country are, according 
to the statistics of Mr. Wright, no fewer than 42. It is observed 
however that in this number are included the grounds for annulment 
which of course are not grounds for divorce in the strict sense of 
the word. 

The different divorce laws of the several states being indicated 
the conflict between them is well set forth. The clash between 
these different statutes, next to their laxity, is largely responsible for 
the evil the author is considering and this clash it is which constitutes, 
Fr. Crayton justly says, ‘‘the second problem of our divorce legisla- 
tion.’’ What now is the remedy for these conditions. Two have been 
advocated, one: reform, to be brought about by the individual States, 
the other: action by the federal authority. Our author addresses 
himself to an examination of each of these proposed measures. 
Clearly the first movement in the reform of our divorce legislation 
should be to secure a uniformity in the laws of the various States. 
Not much hope, however, is placed in any action to be undertaken by 
the separate Commonwealths for the securing of this end. State 
prejudice and traditions operate to prevent it. Besides an accepted 
standard to appeal to is lacking. 

Neither can we expect anything like a radical change for the better 
in the event of the Federal authorities being given the jurisdiction 
that now belongs to the State courts. Congress, the author says would 
seek to effect the desired reform in one or all of the three following 
ways: (1) By the restriction of marriage, (2) by the restriction of 
re-marriage; (3) by the institution of civil marriage and divorce. 
It is shown satisfactorily enough that any one or all of these methods 
would be for the most part futile to bring about the proposed end. 
For it is not to legislative enactment, concludes Fr. Crayton, that we 
must turn for anything like a remedy thorough in this matter, but 
to a more enlightened public sentiment above all to aroused moral 
and religious convictions. It is in this educational and uplifting 
work that the exalted doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church 
regarding marriage is seen to be a most potent agency. The author 
mentions the other influences that may operate powerfully to undo 
the evil of which he writes,—literature, the press, voluntary associa- 
tions, such as, for instance, to give only one example, the American 
Bar Association. In the literature above referred to, his own 
brochure will take no mean place; for Fr. Crayton has presented us 
with an excellent dissertation, and its clear forceful statement must 
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bring home to every reader not only the idea of the menacing char- 
acter of this social and moral problem pervading our land but of the 
means to which we are to turn, if we are to hope for its solution. 

We would call the author’s attention to several points in his 
brochure that are not, however, of vital significance. He says (p. 
13): ‘‘A valid Christian marriage (i. e., baptized persons) not con- 
summated (ratum et non consummatum) may be dissolved by the 
spiritual death of one of the parties who takes the solemn vows of a 
religious order.’’ ‘‘Spiritual death’’ is hardly the expression to 
describe entrance into a religious order. On the contrary such action 
is said to be the choosing of a higher spiritual life. Sin only is 
spiritual death; and adultery is said by many to dissolve marriage 
just because by it the sinful party dies in the character of a consort 
to the innocent partner. But we would not dispute about words. 
Speaking about the law of the absolute indissolubility of marriage 
as it obtains in South Carolina, Fr. Crayton says: this legislation 
‘*has not tended to produce a very enviable morality in that State.’’ 
The author bases this assertion upon the authority of J. P. Bishop 
(‘‘Marriage Separation and Divoree,’’ Vol. I, Nos. 58 and 59). He 
might also have brought forward the testimony of President Woolsey 
who, in his ‘‘Divorce and Divorce Legislation’’ (p. 203) passes the 
same stricture on this law. If this charge be true, it is clear the op- 
ponents of the absolute indissolubility of marriage would have right 
at hand an argument drawn from the social working of the law they 
would condemn that would be of no small moment. But the charge 
is not true. We would refer Fr. Crayton to a letter written by 
ex-Judge Benet and published in full in the Columbia, 8S. C., State for 
the thirteenth of October last. In this communication ex-Judge Benet 
shows that the criticisms of Bishop and Woolsey have for their founda- 
tion an opinion of Judge Nott, handed down in 1818 defining a statute 
enacted in 1795 which in turn was grounded upon a former act pro- 
mulgated no later than 1703. Conditions existing nearly a century 
ago in South Carolina offer a poor basis, indeed, upon which to rest 
a criticism of the present workings of a law in that State, especially 
when the original representation of these conditions was made by 
one who, if we are to credit ex-Judge Benet was not above the suspicion 
of being prejudiced against the State of which he spoke. 

JOHN WEBSTER MELODY. 
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The Right to Life of the Unborn Child. A Controversy between 
Professor Hector Treub, M.D., Rev. R. Van Oppenraay, D.D., 8.J., 
and Professor Th. M. Vlaming, M.D. New York: Joseph T. 
Wagner. 1904. 8°, pp. 125. 

No Catholie confessor need to be told of the increasing extent to 
which the right to life here referred to is disregarded. How great 
has been this increase may be gathered from the fact that before the 
year 1840 according to the testimony of American physicians abortion 
was not practised very generally, while at the present day if we are 
to eredit the report of a special Committee on Criminal Abortion in 
the United States, appointed some few years ago, the number of 
women who die from the immediate effects of this crime in the United 
States is not less than 60,000 annually. It must be said that reputable 
physicians everywhere are, as a rule, strongly adverse to the practise 
of abortion. An exception to this rule, however, is to be noted in 
the ease of Dr. Treub, Professor at the University of Amsterdam, 
the greatest of Dutch gynecologists and a specialist of international 
reputation. In him the opposition to the teaching set forth by the 
Church on this matter finds one of its ablest champions. His con- 
tention is given in full in this book, and the answers to it, by Father 
Van Oppenraay and Dr. Vlaming, have therefore the value of being 
directed against the actual position of a skillful opponent. We know 
of no better exposition of the doctrine of the Church on the right to 
life of the unborn child than that found in the arguments of Father 
Van Oppenraay and Dr. Vlaming. 

JOHN WeEssTER MELOpy. 


The O’Briens of Machias, Me. Patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion: Their Services to the Cause of Liberty. By Rev. Andrew 
M. Sherman. Boston: For the American-Irish Historical Society, 
1904. 8°. 

The subject-matter of this little book is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. Suggested by the same theme, and not unrelated to it, is 
a sketch of the Clan O’Brien by Mr. Thomas Hamilton Murray. 
Together these historical studies make an interesting little volume 
of 87 pages. 

Mr. Sherman’s part of the volume was embodied in a discourse 
in New York before the American-Irish Historical Association. His 
paper was read, January 12, 1904, on the occasion of the society’s 
annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Manhattan. In such circum- 
stances the entertainment of his audience is commonly regarded by 
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the speaker as a legitimate object, often, indeed, as the sole considera- 
tion. Mr. Sherman, however, not only succeeded in interesting his 
hearers but contrived to recall to their memories the feeble beginnings 
from which sprang the navy of the Revolution, a navy which, with 
leaders like Barry and Jones, gave examples of genius and daring 
that with greater armaments challenged in a later generation Eng- 
land’s dominion of the seas. 

The reverend speaker, himself a descendant of the fighting 
O’Briens of seventy-six, also suggested a topic which, except for an 
occasional monograph, has received at the hands of historians but 
secant consideration; that is, the services of the Irish in the War for 
Independence. 

The paper before us keeps strictly within the domain of history. 
Strong as must have been, from the nature of his theme, the tempta- 
tion to give scope to his imagination, Mr. Sherman nowhere appears 
anxious to throw around his narrative the glamor of romance. In- 
deed, the actual achievements of the O’Briens were more attractive 
than those commonly ascribed to the heroes of fiction. 

Where the author touches the broader history of the United States, 
one finds an occasional slip, as for example, his statement that Maine 
entered the Union about 1835. Students of the great national issues 
are aware that when the application of Missouri for admission as a 
State aroused the dangerous anti-slave agitation, Maine came in, in 
1820, as a sort of make-weight to preserve between the North and 
the South an equality of representation in the United States Senate. 

The book includes also a brief sketch of Mr. Sherman, a presby- 
terian clergyman of Morristown, N. J., and as has been stated above 
a somewhat ample account of the O’Briens who have acquired fame 
in America and elsewhere. Better, perhaps, than any evidences that 
could now be furnished by the genealogist, Mr. Murray, by an ac- 
count of their achievements proves the descent of a long list of 
O’Briens from the clan of that valiant old king who broke forever 


the power of the Danes at Clontarf. 
C. H. McCarruy. 


Focloir Gaedhilge Agus Béarla: An Irish-English Dictionary, 
being a Thesaurus of the words, phrases and idioms of the Modern 
Irish Language, with explanations in English. Compiled and 
edited by Rev. Patrick S. Dinneen, M.A. Dublin: published for 
the Irish Texts Society, Gill and Son. London: David Nutt, 1904. 
8°, pp. 803. 

The completion of this Irish-English Dictionary is unquestionably 
CUB7 
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the greatest achievement of the modern Gaelic language movement. 
Students of the modern language were already provided with a num- 
ber of grammars of Modern-Irish, of which the most recent and by 
far the best is that by the Christian Brothers (‘‘Graiméar na 
Gaedhilge leis na Braithreachaibh Criostamhla,’’ Dublin, Gill and 
Son, 2d ed. 1902) which, though far from being perfect, are quite 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. But the students’ other indispens- 
able tool, a handy Irish-English Dictionary, was wanting. To be 
sure there existed several dictionaries, but they were out of date, 
hard to find, and in many ways unsuitable for students’ use. Even 
the most widely consulted, O’Reilly’s, which appeared in 1821, re- 
mains unchanged to this day, in spite of the specious statement on 
the title page that it is ‘‘a new edition carefully revised and cor- 
rected’’; for on closer inspection it clearly appears that it is, to 
borrow the quaint description Ebel gave of it, ‘‘nihil nisi eiusmodi 
artificium, ne dicam mendacium, quo eallidi atque astuti redemp- 
tores decipere conentur emptores veterum librorum recoctorum ac 
vix recoctorum.’’ O/’Reilly’s dictionary, though it contains an abund- 
ance of valuable material, is badly arranged, pays no attention to the 
spoken language, is cumbersome, dear, and scarce, and not the kind 
of book we look for in a students’ dictionary. 

The appearance of Fr. Dinneen’s work is, besides, one of the most 
hopeful signs of the Gaelic language movement and it gives evidence 
of the progress that has been made in the study of Modern-Irish in 
one generation. A quarter of a century ago, an Irish dictionary com- 
piled with the method and good judgment displayed in Father 
Dinneen’s work would have been well-nigh inconceivable. Father 
Dinneen does not claim that his dictionary is exhaustive or final, but 
we are deeply indebted to him for producing a work of which it 
cannot be gainsaid ‘‘that it contains a larger number of words used in 
the living Irish language and in the more modern written compositions 
than any Irish dictionary yet published; that it gives the various 
words fuller grammatical treatment; that it explains them more 
in detail and with greater precision and accuracy; that it gives a 
fuller account of local usage and pronunciation; that it treats more 
fully the more important words which form the basis of the main 
idioms that constitute the core of the language; that it gives a greater 
number of peculiarly poetical expressions, a fuller list of technical 
words, and a more copious supply of examples drawn from the living 
speech of the people; that it has a more abundant list of references 
to modern standard works; that it deals more exhaustively and with 
fuller illustration with the various particles whose uses and functions 
are calculated to puzzle the student’’ (preface). 
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As all students of Irish know, we shall not have a complete diction- 
ary of the language, whether it be from Irish into English or wholly 
in Irish, with illustrative quotations in chronological order, until 
the most remote dialects and sub-dialects will have been registered 
accurately and scientifically, as has been done, in part at least, for 
the Aran Irish in Franz Finck’s Die Araner Mundart (‘‘Ein Beitrag 
zur Erforschung des Westirischen,’’ Marburg, 1899). This is one 
of the first tasks to which students of Irish should devote their 
greatest energy, to save from oblivion the tens of thousands of words 
which do not find a place in Father Dinneen’s Dictionary, and which 
are irrevocably passing away. 

Father Dinneen had already done excellent lexicographical work in 
connection with his editions of the Munster poets, of whom he is the 
recognized historiographer, and in his Dictionary we may expect to 
find the Munster usage especially well treated. As a corrective of 
any possible predominance of the Munster dialect he has had the 
cooperation of some of the best native Irish scholars from all parts 
of Ireland, whose names are a guarantee of the reliability of their 


- contributions and, in addition, he has drawn from the classical and 


current literature since Keating’s time and from the existing Irish- 
English dictionaries in print or in manuscript. In connection with 
this subject it may not be out of place to suggest that now is the 
time to publish these MS. dictionaries, for they will not. fail to be 
instructive, because of their system of orthography and other peculiar- 
ities, on several phases of the Irish of the time and place at which 
they were written. 

The Focloir embraces the language from the works of Keating to 
our day. For details as to syntactical usages, orthographical varia- 
tions and some additional meanings of words, it will of course have 
to be supplemented by Atkinson’s Vocabulary to ‘‘The Three Shafts 
of Death,’’ A. and F. Finck’s ‘‘Glossary to Donlevy’s Catechism’’ 
(Archiv fiir Celtische Lexicographie, II Band, 1-2 Heft) and Father 
Hogan’s ‘‘Phrase Book’’ and ‘‘Handbook of Irish Idioms.’’ 

One of the greatest difficulties to be contended with in Irish 
lexicography is the unsettled condition of the orthography of Modern 
Irish. Doubtless a uniform system of spelling will soon be decided 
upon and the soon the better, before the incorrect forms become more 
deeply rooted. The most striking reform (%) on this point in Father 
Dinneen’s work is the uniform spelling of initial sp, st, sc (the so- 
called s-impuro) in preference to sb, sd, sg, the last of which is the 
more familiar form in modern writings. This step was taken with 
the approval of some distinguished Irish scholars, and in so far as 
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it tends towards uniformity and system, it may be a step in the right 
direction. The form sc, is the form found in the oldest writings, 
and is etymologically to be preferred. That it is a more phonetic 
spelling than sg, is not so certain. Father Dinneen does not go 
so far as to say that in all cases the second element of the group, 
the guttural, is voiceless; in fact, he admits that in some cases the 
sound may be g. There is considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject which can only be decided by the use of phonetic registering 
apparatus in the study of each dialect and each group of words; it 
is likely that it will then be found that the pronunciation of the 
combination varies and depends on influences and analogies which 
remain to be discovered. In the plural endings—(a)i and—(a)ide 
the longer and more familiar, though less phonetic, spelling has been 
chosen. 

Father Dinneen has prudently left unnoted the pronunciation of 
the words and has not attempted to trace their derivation. To have 
done so would have enlarged unduly the size and cost of the book, 
which is intended above all to promote a wider reading of Modern 
Trish literature in the original and this end would not have been 
served in the least by the addition of notes on the origin of the words, 
the great majority of which would have been purely conjectural, which 
would have led far afield into Old and Middle Irish and the other 
Celtic and cognate languages, topics which less than one-tenth of 
those who will use the Irish Dictionary are able to follow and ap- 
preciate. The time is not yet ripe for an etymological dictionary of 
the Irish language and when it comes it properly belongs apart. 

The reviewer regrets that the time at which the BULLETIN is to 
appear does not permit him to examine the Irish Dictionary with the 
consideration and scrutiny that the book is entitled to. It is 
eminently a practical lexicon, convenient in size, clearly printed and 
not dear; it will give a great impulse to the reading of Irish periodicals 
and newspapers, and it will no longer be necessary when publishing an 
Trish story to provide it with a glossary except in so far as it may 
contain words, tournures or other peculiarities of language not noted 
in Father Dinneen’s work. The book deserves to take it place with 
the best of our college dictionaries of modern languages into English, 
and should be a prize book in every Gaelic school. 

Father Dinneen has the heartfelt thanks of all to whom the 
tongue of the Gael is of concern for the zeal and the labor he has 
given to this work, and for the spirit that runs through it, and when, 
thanks to him and the earnest band of Gaelic Leaguers who suecoured 
her in the time of storm and stress, the Irish language shall again 
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express the soul and spirit of the race, his name will be remembered 
among those that have done most for the saving of the Nation. 

J. J. DUNN. 
Le Réglementation Du Travail. Par A. Béchaux. Paris: V. 

Lecoffre, 1904. 8°, pp. 200. 

This volume contains a sympathetic study of labor legislation on 
the continent. Assuming the need of such legal intervention, the 
author reviews recent labor legislation and gives particular attention 
to the Berlin Conference of 1890. He holds rightly to the idea, so 
dear to the French, that relief must be expected for industrial dis- 
tress and insecurity from three correlated sources: the individual, 
organization, and the State. This study is made in harmony with 
that point of view, hence it will appeal very generally to all who are 
interested in the legal aspect of the labor question. Conditions in 
the United States are not dealt with in the work. 

WiutuiAM J. Kersy. 


Au Pays de “La Vie Intense.”” By Félix Klein, Professeur de 
1’Institut Catholique de Paris. Paris: Plon-Neurrit, 1904. 8°. 


The Abbé Klein’s book is easy reading, and for that reason and 
for the reason that it must put every American Catholic—who is 
either too young or too old to be cynical—in a good humor with him- 
self and his country, it is popular. One would hardly put ‘‘ Au Pays 
de la Vie Intense’’ on the same shelf with De Tocqueville or Bryce 
but it might easily go with Paul Bourget’s amusing impressions of life 
among us; it is better written than Bourget’s brochure, and it is with- 
out that taint of snobbishness which spoils some of Bourget’s inter- 
esting interpretations of our way of living. To read it after a 
course of the more analytical volumes on America, especially the 
analytical volumes written by Englishmen, is like taking a glass of 
Bénédictine after a heavy dinner—only, of course it is less monastic 
than Bénédictine. One of the qualities which disarms censure and 
invites generosity in this book—amando quaere amandum—is the 
fact that the spirituel and the spiritual Abbé has a long memory for 
kindnesses. This is not always the way of travellers. He has, too, a 
nice discrimination in the choice of friends. As the book is literature 
of the most personal and delightful kind, the heresy hunters will not 
probably think it worth their attention. It has been already widely 
read in France—it is in its fourth edition—and it will be very widely 
read in our country which will gladly weleome a guest so manifestly 
sympathetic with all that is best in American life. 

Maurice FRANCIS EAGAN. 
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Documentary Exposition of the Rupture of Diplomatic Rela- 
tions Between the Holy See and the French Government. 
New York: Catholic Truth Society, 1904. Pp. 48. 

The Catholic Truth Society has done a notably good work in offer- 
ing this translation to our American public. The value of the docu- 
ments is more than a passing one. They will always remain a striking 
object-lesson of the merits of the respective cases of the Holy See 
and France in the present religious conflict. Their permanent im- 
portance was demonstrated only a few weeks ago by Mr. Combes who 
thought it advisable to make them the matter of a lengthy address. 
They ought to be given the widest possible circulation in the United 
States. 

The friends of the Truth Society must, however, be permitted to 
express the hope that a second edition of this pamphlet will be free 
from the errors which disfigure the copy which we have just 
read, and which are neither few nor unimportant. ‘‘Rélations 
seculaires’’ are not precisely ‘‘civil relations.’”” The Pope in the 
third article of the Concordat expected every sacrifice from the bishops 
of France, even the resignation of their sees; this translation repre- 
sents him as excepting such resignation from the socrifices to be 
made. ‘‘Réglements de police’’ can hardly be translated as ‘‘regu- 
lations of policy.’’ Especially unfortunate is the error which dates 
document IV—July 3, instead of June 3, as the date of this letter 
has a peculiar bearing on one point of the controversy. 

JoHN T. CREAGH. 


Staats-Lexikon, Vol. V. Sitte-Zwischenherescher. Freiburg i. B.: 

Herder, 1904. 8°, pp. 756. $4.75. 

This volume completes the new third edition of Herder’s Staats- 
Lexikon to the professed student of social science. It is probably 
the most interesting of the series, since it includes the articles on 
Socialism, Social Democracy, on the philosophical and the historical 
ideas of the State, Sovereignty, Sociology, Social Politics, the 
Syllabus, Toleration, ete. There is also a very serviceable article 
on Staatslexicka themselves. The article on the United States is of 
particular interest. The writer seems to look with suspicion on our 
recent expansion achievements, but his spirit is moderate compared 
with much that Americans themselves say and think. American 
readers will find the main facts of our life put in a setting which is 
not without some charm, though it does not show things in just the 
light in which we view them. 
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Brief notices of these volumes appeared currently with their 
publication. However, the completion of the work seems to offer 
occasion for a word concerning it as a whole. We owe much to the 
enterprise of Herder in bringing out this new edition as it involves 
immense labor and is a considerable financial risk. The best Catholic 
scholarship in Germany has gone into the work in a way that invites 
every confidence. It is unfortunate that the lexikon is available 
only for those who read German, but we may hope that a translation 
will some day be made, with such additions as English and American 
conditions make necessary. 

A lexicon such as this labors under two difficulties. Its articles 
must be brief, judiciously written, in a way to get things in true 
perspective. Then, the work is one of varied authorship. A general 
unity of plan and purpose, and unified supervision are of course 
demanded, but the work remains that of many men. To overcome 
the dangers from both sources and produce a strong clear, harmonious 
lexicon is a very creditable piece of editorial work. 

This lexikon is an expression of Catholic thought for Catholic 
minds. We miss without regret the abandon of free thought and 
the atmosphere of hypothesis throughout. The Church is accorded 
generous space in her historical and canonical phases. Relations of 
Church and State are treated from many standpoints, but always 
was to be expected, in sympathy with the Church’s standards. Hence 
the value of the work from a Catholic point of view is very great. 
But its value as an encyclopedia of social knowledge is a feature of it 
to which I would call attention. 

A lexicon combines into material unity the diverging lines of 
scientific thought. It recognies the organic unity of knowledge 
and the need of so presenting it, that the relations of things be appre- 
hended. We may have a question of social reform; it suggests an 
economic fact and a question of political philosophy. This has his- 
torical bearings without which we miss its meaning. Thus we go 
from sociology to economics, to politics, to history, in order to know 
in right relations the question at issue. The lexikon serves just this 
purpose. We may take an illustration. We find socialism carefully 
exposed in 16 pages and organized social Democracy in 13 pages in 
volume V. The vital question on which all thought turns is that of 
property. In Volume II we find a brief clear discussion of it in 
14 pages. Socialism as an expression of social discontent is organ- 
ically related to that discontent as manifested in what we call the 
Labor Question. In volume I we find a succinct clear statement of 
it in 16 pages. In volume V we find an exposition in 7 pages of 
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social politics—a name employed in Germany to indicate the whole 
aim of reform legislation. Here we discover the principles in- 
volved. We then find in volume I Labor legislation treated in 18 
pages, Insurance of laboring men in 22 pages, while throughout, 
references to other discussions of minor points are given. Likewise 
organization of labor, industrial courts, ete., receive brief, clear treat- 
ment. In and through all this, appear the principles underlying the 
relations of State and Society. A discerning reader may find in 
articles on the State, its function, origin and philosophy, and on 
Liberalism, the broad and decisive principles involved. All this 
study and even more is necessary if we would understand relations 
of things and estimate accurately, the relations of Socialism. The 
lexikon renders this great service to the general student and often 
indeed to the specialist, hence it merits a very wide circulation. It is 
representative, dignified and accurate and it covers the field of social 
and political science completely enough to meet every ordinary 
demand. 
Wim J. Kersy. 

Konversations-Lexikon, Vol. III, Elea-Gyulay. Freiburg i. B.: 

Herder, 1904. Large 8°, pp. 909. $3.50. 

This third volume of Herder’s Konversations-Lexikon advances 
greatly the work undertaken. It is literally packed with information, 
far beyond what one would expect, owing to a careful system of 
abbreviation. The hundred plates illustrating Gothic and Greek art 
found in the volume are remarkably beautiful. The illustrations 
given with the articles on electricity in its varied relations to modern 
life, on protection against fire, telephone, the glass industry and 
similar important topics, make the narrative most interesting and 
facilitate reading greatly. The earlier volumes have been mentioned 
in former numbers of the BULLETIN. On the occasion of the appear- 
ance of the last volume, an extended notice of the whole work will 
be given. 

Wiiuiam J. Kersy. 
The Provincial Committees of Safety of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Agnes Hunt, Ph.D. Cleveland (Western Reserve Uni- 

versity) : 1904. 8°, pp. 87. 

The origin, the organization, the powers and duties of the Ameri- 
can Committees of Safety are ably set forth in the monograph of 
Miss Hunt. For those who have neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to search through State and Federal archives there is collected in 
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this little volume a body of information which shows clearly the 
agency which this important institution had in effecting the change 
from a state of dependence to one of independence. Except for the 
professional student of history there will be found in the book an 
array of facts sufficient to reveal to the reader governmental condi- 
tions during the period of transition. Its utility is in no way im- 
paired by the addition of a good bibliography 
C. H. McCarruy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Life of His Holiness Pope Pius X. With a preface by His 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons. New York: Benziger, 1904. 
8°, pp. 491. 


The anonymous author of this biography deserves praise for the 
industry with which he has collected so many interesting details of 
the life of our Holy Father, Pope Pius X. The various activities of 
the new Pope’s long and fruitful career as a pastor of souls are here 
set forth in a highly entertaining manner. Sketches of Leo XIII 
and of the conclave in which his successor was elected form the first 
part of this volume, and serve the purpose of an interesting intro- 
duction. 








UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


University Exhibit of Catholic Charities.—The Exhibit of Catholic 
Charities prepared by Professors Neill and Kerby for the St. Louis 
Exposition was signally honored by the Jury of Awards. A grand 
prize was voted to the exhibit as a whole and two gold medals were 
awarded to separate sections. Both of the exhibitors received gold 
medals in recognition of merit in the form of presentation of the 
exhibit. 

The Board of Trustees of the University tendered an unanimous 
vote of thanks to Drs. Neill and Kerby for their labors in the prepar- 
ation of the exhibit and determined to have it placed permanently in 
MeMahon Hall. It is hoped that work may be continued and that 
within a short time, a good beginning will have been made for a 
complete and systematic record of the charity work of the Church 
in the United States. A description of the exhibit was published 
in the October, 1904, BuLLETIN. 


University Collection for 1903. Additional Items.—The diocese of 
Sioux Falls contributed $610.00. An additional sum of $302.05 has 
been received from Brooklyn, making a total from that diocese of 
$4,727.19, and $58.00 from Ogdenburg which together with the sum 
already acknowledged makes a total from that diocese of $418.00. 
The total reached is now $105,051.58. 


Knights of Columbus Chair of American History.—A further evi- 
dence of the interest taken by the Knights of Columbus in the Uni- 
versity was furnished by a contribution of $3,258.80 which with the 
sum already contributed makes a total of $53,258.80 for the Chair of 
American History. 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees.—The Board of Trustees met at 
the University on November 16 and 17. The present financial condi- 
tion of the University was very thoroughly examined with the gratify- 
ing result that instead of there being any need of curtailment it was 
decided that the project approved at the meeting last spring should 
be at once put into execution, and that the University should estab- 
lish a fully equipped department of undergraduate studies in the 
coming academic year. 
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